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CREDAT JUDAUS. 


“ Prosperity had developed in Coningsby a native vein of sauciness, which 
it required all the solemnity of the Senate to repress. Indeed, even there, 
upon the benches, with a grave face, he often indulged in quips and cranks 
that convulsed his neighbouring audience, who often, amid the long dreary 
nights of statistical imposture, sought refuge in his gay sarcasms, his airy 
personalities, and happy quotations.”—-TancreD. 


M* DISRAELI upon the Church of England, like Sir Richard 

Bethell on the’ advantages of a Christian life, is one of those 
grandly serio-comic sights which never can be forgotten. Once more 
the author of “Tancred” has taken the Establishment under his 
protection ; and has been eloquently descanting on its defenceless 
position with all the imperturbable majesty of a converted acrobat. 
In the chair was the Bishop of Oxford, looking down upon his 
inimitable proselyte of the gate without a single holy twinkle in his 
eye. The gentle Mr. Walpole sat close at hand, trembling at the 
grand air with which Mr. Disraeli swept over the strings of the 
ecclesiastical lyre, and on thorns, lest the Conservative leader should 
betray inexperience on the subject of theology, or church-rates. 
A profound and decorous silence reigned during the proceedings. 
Nobody laughed ; few applauded ; but everybody held his breath. 
It was Blondin with his well-known wheelbarrow, carrying the 
Church of England over the Falls of Niagara, and stopping by way of 
bravado to cook theological omelettes in the middle. All feeling 
was hushed in curiosity. Would the mighty rope-walker lose his 
presence of mind or his balance of body in the middle, or get safely 
over ? 

The feat was accomplished in comparative safety. Mr. Disraeli 
crossed without wetting his feet in a single heresy of importance, and 
deposited his sacred burden dry and uncomfortable upon the oppo- 
site shore. With serious eloquence, indeed, with a tone of deep 
spirituality, he examined all the prospects of our faith. The days of 
“ Coningsby ” or “Sibyl” seemed to have returned to him, the days in 
which the great Tory party half thought of permanently taking up the 
Church of England. Those times of young and ardent sentiment 
have passed. The morning sun has climbed to meridian, and 
is on his downward path. There is now a mellowed glory 
about Mr. Disraeli’s language when he treats of the Establish- 
ment, and what it might become under the auspices of a chivalrous 
landed gentry. It is the usual course of human life. In buoyant 
youth we are for ruined abbeys and choral services, picturesque 
villages and painted glass, crusades and chivalry all to order, up 
to “ The duke and the duchess arrive at Jerusalem.” But the sober 
phase of middle age brings us to pauper settlements and draining, 
churchwardens and vestry rates. The duke and duchess no longer 
travel to the Holy Land, but content themselves with “ arriving” 
at a bazaar or a school feast. We all like to become churchwardens, 
and Mr. Disraeli is fast approaching the great churchwarden age. It 





would be no surprise to hear that he bore this parochial dignity 
already, and bore it well, in some country parish of Buckinghamshire. 
That he would administer his office effectively is to be inferred from 
his undeniable ability. That he would administer it with exquisite 
solemnity is equally certain, and that he would sit through the longest 
sermon without a sign of fatigue upon his face. The ambition of 
Genius, when the sunny side of fifty is turned, is to become a landed 
and decorous squire. 


We have it upon unimpeachable authority, that “when Tancred 
came forth from the garden of Gethsemane, his face was flushed with 
the rapt stillness of pious ecstacy. Hours had vanished during his 
passionate reverie, and he stared upon the declining sun.” Tancred 
himself, emerging from pious meditation, is a feeble image of Tancred’s 
glorified author, when, after a life of storm and ambition, he surveys 
with emotion and thankfulness the future of the Church. We are 
alternately soothed and elevated as we read. Mr. Disraeli, among 
other affable and high-minded confidences, relates an imposing conver- 
sation he had, on more than one occasion, with the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The “amiable and pious” prelate, feeling, no doubt, 
the want of spiritual comfort and advice, sent at once for Mr. Disraeli. 
We cannot wonder at it. Nor, indeed, if he talked to the Archbishop 
as he talked to the religious society of High Wycombe, can we wonder 
at the Archbishop giving in and confessing that he was wrong alto- 
gether in the view he had taken about the prospects of the Church. 
So noble, so dignified a piety conquers as it talks. There is no man 
living who could have held out, except the present Lord Chancellor ; 
and he is not a fair exception to take, because it is well known that 
he possesses the same sort of spiritual advantages himself. We can 
well picture the scene at Lambeth at the interview. We can con- 
ceive how Mr. Disraeli talked, how the good old Archbishop shut his 
eyes, and how all the chaplains that stood by blew themselves out 
into an attitude of sympathy and approbation. The presence of the 
Episcopal Bench seems indeed to excite the oratory of the member 
for Buckinghamshire, and to encourage him to the most daring 
flights of sacred song. Contemporary history has not recorded how 
the Bishop of Oxford was affected at High Wycombe, or whether 
Mr. Disraeli can truly count him among the list of his vanquished 
prelates. We can hardly imagine, or yes, we can imagine his lordship 
inviting the Tory statesman to a religious conversation, in which it 
was difficult to say which bore away the palm. 

The present time is one when all serious and candid men cannot 
avoid asking themselves what the Church of England should decide 
upon. It is a time of no ordinary difficulty. Outside the Church is 
a large population, a mass of which, as Mr. Disraeli confesses, is 
either indifferent or hostile to the Establishment ; inside is much 
practical energy and zeal, but also no little doubt and perplexity. 
Shall the borders of the Establishment be enlarged ; or is it better that 
they should be left in the condition in which they have come down to 
us? This is one of the great questions of the day. Mr. Disraeli’s 
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advice at such an emergency is singularly like himself. We have 
been all thinking about the Church. Mr. Disraeli has also been 
wrapt in meditation—but it is about the condition of the Tory 
party. He comes forward with a panacea which may be very 
much to the interest of the leaders of her Majesty’s Opposition, 
but which, as far as the Church of England is concerned, is 
as quaint and as unpractical as the celebrated recipe of Mr. 
Abernethy. His plan seriously amounts to this. In order to gain 
influence, the Church has only got to talk loud. In order to be 
truly national, she must simply “assert her nationality.” If 
this does not mean that the Church had better put her trust in 
Mr. Disraeli at the elections, and betake herself to political life, a 
hint is not a hint, and words have no significance. We now learn 
why it is advisable to agitate on the subject of church-rates. They 
are not so valuable in themselves, but they are a means of asserting 
the nationality of the Church. The last link in the logical train of 
thought Mr. Disraeli has half suppressed. Church-rates are not 
merely a means of asserting the nationality of the Church, they are a 
means of winning a division in the House. Let the clergy put their 
trust, as we have said, in Mr. Disraeli, and look after the registration 
lists. When all is said, the Member for Buckinghamshire, with a sud- 
den flush of piety, remembers that something still is left. All this is 
only “ means and machinery,” and is worth little unless it is inspired 
“ with a spirit of devotion.” Admirable and sacred thought! The 
Church is tossed upon a stormy sea. But Mr. Disraeli and a spirit 
of devotion will bring us safely through. In all Vivian Grey’s 
chequered career, he has probably never hit upon a more comical cry 
with which to go to the country. When Mr. Disraeli got as far as 
this, we can fancy how the Bishop of Oxford looked at Mr. Walpole, 
and how both, like two augurs, looked at Mr. Disraeli ! 


This sagacious political bolus Mr. Disraeli was wise enough to wrap | 
itself—and a question which we must take leave to say we have never 


up in a quantity of very sound advice, which certainly can do nobody 
any harm, even if it is not very original. Let us pay our clergy 
better. Let us occupy ourselves with education as Churchmen, and 
not merely as citizens. Let us cultivate the parochial system, which, 


we presume, means, that we cannot estimate too highly the position | 


and privilege of churchwardens. Whatever in this advice is more 
than a recommendation to oppose Mr. Lowe’s scheme, and to agitate 
for church-rates, is a mere truism. Our clergy, everybody knows, 
are underpaid, or, what is worse, they are ill-rewarded. 
Mr. Disraeli offered a single practical remedy for this, except the 
spoliation of the Bedford family, it would be worth hearing. But he 
has none, it seems, to suggest. He prefers to insist upon the principle 
that the Church should assert her nationality. She has been awfully 
despoiled by the Whigs, and it is a shame that Lord Russell does 
not hand back the ill-gotten gains of his ancestors. 
to resent the injury, and this is an obvious way of resenting it. 
different from the conduct of the old Whigs has been the conduct of 
the ancient Tories! You will not catch a Tory Minister consenting 
to inherit property which comes down to him from the spoliation of a 


monastery. In this part of his speech Mr. Disraeli sighs to himself and | 


silently goes back to the days of “Sibyl.” Is it too late, then, even in 
the decline of life, to get up another fever for ruined abbeys? 
Perhaps the “ parochial system ” is thé safest topic after all, and the 
ci-devant crusader must be content with an agitation for church- 
rates. We doubt whether he will take much in the estimation 
of the country by his speech. ! 
its freedom, and for its history. They will not be inclined to drag 
the Ark down into the thick of the political battle for the simple 
sake of pleasing the leader of the Opposition. A churchman may 
be a sincere churchman without shouting for church-rates. Nor 
will they increase their strength so much by allowing Mr. Disraeli to 
make a party cry out of the Establishment, as by adhering to that 
simpler and less ingenious and Jess worldly policy which has made the 


Church of England what it is. 





THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


[ there ever was a moment when it was supposed that the English 
Cabinet had made up their minds to an intervention in American 
affairs, the speech of the Duke of Somerset, following on that of 
Sir G. C. Lewis, must have dispelled the illusion. There is some- 
thing not inappropriate in the circumstance that the two members of 
the Cabinet who have taken a leading part in tranquillizing the public 
mind, should be the Secretary of War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who would have, in their departments, to bear the chief 
brunt of a false step. We suspect that, next to those who have to 
fight the battles themselves, the persons who have to make the 
preparations for them are those who are least disposed to trifle 
with war. 

In spite of the authoritative announcement of journals that are of 
all others the least likely to have penetrated the secrets of the 
Government, we feel confident that the recognition of the South is 
& measure not at present contemplated. It is very easy for a 
speculative writer to indulge in irresponsible schemes of policy, but a 
set of men who are called upon to act naturally find themselves 





If | 


under compulsion to consider the consequences to which their con- 
duct may give rise. There are not wanting plenty of persons, from 
Mr. Gladstone down to the new correspondent of the Zimes at 
Richmond, to show that the South are a victorious and invincible 
nation. Be itso. For our part we have never believed that the 
North can or will succeed in subjugating the South, or in resuscitating 
the Union. But the question is, what follows from this position, 
assuming it to be ever so firmly established. How does it call upon 
us to take any action in the matter, and to what sort of end is any 
such action to conduce? There is nothing in the world so mischievous 
as the class of persons who are bent on “doing something” without 
very clearly knowing either what or why. With these indefinite 
politicians “recognition” is the favourite project. We have 
stated on a former occasion our reasons for thinking that even 
if recognition were politic, it is not in the existing state of 
the conflict permissible according to the clearest rules of inter- 
national law. We have never seen the grounds of this opinion 
controverted, nor do we believe that the doctrine we have laid down 
is capable of being refuted. But quite apart from the question of 
right, which is, of course, in itself conclusive, let us ask what is the 
advantage of recognition. In the first place, there is something a 
little comical in establishing diplomatic relations with a territory 
into which its ambassador could with difficulty enter, and from 
which he would find it hard to escape. It would not be a very 
dignified position for the first English envoy to the Southern Con- 
federacy to find himself obliged to run the blockade. Nor does a 
state of blockade, such as is admitted to have reduced the South to 
a condition of terrible hardships, exactly fulfil the definitions of 
de facto independence. But assuming the recognition to have taken 
place, and Her Majesty’s Minister to be accredited to Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, the question which a responsible government must put to 


yet seen answered—is, What next? Recognition by itself will not 
break the blockade, it will not give us cotton, it will not revive 
trade. It will not give the South a man more, or the Northa 
man less. But then it is supposed that it will have marvellous 
moral effects. It is worthy of remark that this extreme impatience 
for recognition comes from the very confident admirers of the 
South, who never weary of assuring us that its victory is certain and 
its triumph complete. What, then, has the South to gain by 
recognition ? Indeed, if all that we are told be true, what does 





She has a right | 


How | 


Englishmen care for their Church, for | 


she want which she has not already acquired? But does not all this 
impatience for “ something to be done” betray the fact that, after all, 
| the position of the South is not quite so assured or so advan- 
| tageous as is sometimes pretended? Safe as they assert themselves 
to be, does it not look somewhat as if the Government of Richmond 
wanted Europe to help them to become just alittle safer? In short, 
| can any one doubt that the advocates of the South demand recogni- 
| tion because they think such a step will be decisively injurious 
| to the North? But if this be so, the consequences are both natural and 
certain. The exasperation of the North would unquestionably be 
| extreme. 


| Itisnext to certain that we should be before long at variance, if not 
| involved in hostilities with the Government of Washington. There 
| may be those who are disposed to treat lightly such a contingency. 
| We do not desire to reckon ourselves in the number. It is not 
certainly because we have any reason to fear the military or naval 
| forces of the North. We are confident that even during the former 
| integrity of the Union America was never a match for England. 
| But it is just because it is inevitable that we should be victorious in 
such a war that we think it of all things most desirable to avoid such 
a catastrophe. We should find ourselves at its close the successful 
allies of the South, whose territories we should probably aid in 
| extending, and whose institutions we should certainly contribute to 
| fortify and perpetuate. For our part, we confess we have no desire 
_ to see England embarked in the uncongenial task of dictating a 
| slave-owners’ peace. 


There is an argument in favour of recognition which is advanced 
with much show of logical force, but which is in truth wholly inap- 
plicable to the present case, It is said that it is very unjust to such 
a body of men as the Southern belligerents, to leave them wholly 
without the means of representing their interests amongst the 
European Governments. The Government of Washington, it is 
said, does not represent them, and it is therefore concluded that 
they should be permitted to represent themseves and so present 
some body which may both claim and offer redress in any inter- 
national causes of complaint which may from time to time arise. 
Now, when the question has reached its final solution by arms, and 
the South is permanently and definitely divided from the No h, 
this reasoning will have great force. But in the existing state of 
affairs, it is incapable of application. In order to give force to the 
argument, it is necessary that every part of the division which élaims 
to be so represented, should be absolutely free from the contact and 
authority of the original Government. And it is precisely because 
this state of things has not yet been brought about, that recognition 





is as yet premature. Who is to assume the representation of New 
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Orleans for instance? Suppose the Government of Richmond to be 
recognized, to whom are we to apply for some international injury 
perpetrated on the Mississipi? We imagine that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis would hardly be prepared to accept the responsibility of all the 
acts of General Butler. Is, then, the South to be recognized ina form 
which shall exclude the Mississsipi?_ We doubt very much whether 
this is a sort of recognition which would suit either Mr. Mason or 
Mr. Spence. 

3ut then there are persons who think that, though it may be 
impossible at present to recognize, still “ something should be done.” 
One very favourite project is an European mediation ; and amongst 
a certain party a great outcry is raised against the English Govern- 
ment for not having tried something of the sort. Now, though we 
admit in the fullest degree the desirableness, both in the interests of 
commerce and humanity, of neglecting nothing which offered even 
the slightest prospect of staying this terrible conflict, still we can feel 
no surprise that statesmen of prudence and experience have not yet 
seen any opportunity of action. An abortive offer of mediation 
would be worse than useless. Already the approaching elections in 
the North offer some prospect of an internal settlement of the 
question. But the first breath of foreign interference would blow 
up such a flame of popular indignation, that the Democratic party 
must either declare against the suggested mediation, or consent 
to see themselves universally scouted. Every consideration, then, of 
prudence and good sense imperatively dictates a perseverance in that 
policy of strict neutrality and abstention which has hitherto been 
pursued. And it is with great satisfaction that the two most recent 
declarations of authoritative opinion have dispelled those mischievous 
expectations of intermeddling to which Mr. Gladstone’s imprudence 
had unfortunately given rise. The most recent intelligence from the 
South certainly is not of so formidable a character as to encourage any 
change in our policy. And, great as the privations are which we 
endure, we are confident that the Government have decided wisely 
in resolving rather to bear the ills we have, than fly to others that we 
know not of. 








SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, 


T was natural enough that some surprise should have been occa- 
sioned by the appointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan to the post 
vacated by Mr. Laing. Governments do not often show much 
toleration for independent action on the part of public servants which 
may prove embarrassing to their superiors, and are generally slow to 
forgive such insubordination as was manifested by the late governor 
of Madras. It was therefore thought improbable that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan would be sent back to India by the very Minister who was 
under the necessity of recalling him thence little more than two 
years ago. Sir Charles Wood, however, has given the country a 
pleasant surprise. The Government have determined to overlook 
the grave breach of official propriety committed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan in making open resistance to certain financial measures 
proposed by the Supreme Government of India, and have determined 
again to avail themselves of his important services. This appoint- 
ment will probably meet with the approval of the country. It was not 
satisfactory that a public servant of unrivalled powers of administration 
and organization, as wellas of great knowledge of Indian affairs, should 
be condemned to a life of inactivity for what was certainly a single act 
of insubordination, however serious, into which he was betrayed by a 
generous zeal for the public welfare. His offence was in having given 
publicity to a despatch condemning the hasty and ill-considered financial 
measures proposed by the Supreme Government, whereas he ought to have 
confined himself to private remonstrance. This vain idea of concealing 
all difference of opinion on Indian measures has since been entirely 
abandoned. The debates in the legislative councils are now as public 
as those of the House of Commons. The distinguished natives and 
the non-official Europeans who have seats there may criticize the 
financial measures of the Government with the utmost freedom. 
Their speeches will be printed in the newspapers, and circulated 
over the country, and read in every bazaar, And the natives are 
not to be prevented from learning that there is difference of opinion 
among their rulers. Publicity isno longer feared. We stand upon 
the justness.of our government and fear no criticism. Though 
Sir Charles Trevelyan cannot be acquitted of indiscretion in placing 
himself in the position of the leader of the Opposition with 
reference to measures proposed by the Supreme Government, the 
practice now adopted shows that the dangers of open criticism were 
much exaggerated. But, in truth, the scheme of taxation which he 
sacrificed himself in opposing could not bear such criticism. It was 
the hasty device of a minister, who had only two months’ acquaint- 
ance with India, and who was deficient in that knowledge of the 
habits and feelings of the people which is absolutely essential for the 
legislator who attempts to devise new methods of taxation. As Sir 
Charles Trevelyan is now going out to fill the place of the minister 
whom he then opposed, it is material to observe that events have 
declared themselves completely in his favour. The scheme for restoring 
the Indiaii finances, which he opposed at so great a sacrifice, has been 





found altogether unequal to meet the difficulty, and has with a single 
exception been bit by bit surrendered, while the plan sketched out by 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, in that famous despatch, the publication of 
which was the cause of his recall, has since been followed almost to 
the letter. 


There is no position where Sir Charles Trevelyan could at present 
be so useful as in that for which he has been selected. In truth, the 
requirements of that post, which tasked too severely the powers of 
Mr. Wilson and his successor, are just now of such a nature that the 
number of persons from whom the selection could be made is exceed- 
ingly limited. Among those few Sir Charles Trevelyan is con- 
spicuous for the eminence of his claims. The Finance Minister of 
India has at present to encounter difficulties to which a minister at 
home is never exposed. The head of a department in this country 
receives the most valuable assistance from the permanent staff of 
officials connected with his own office. Their knowledge and ex- 
perience supply what is wanting to a minister who comes fresh to his 
duties. Without this permanent trained staff connected with each 
department, who carry on the traditions of the office and the mode 
of conducting affairs, the business would come to a stand-still on the 
accession of every new minister while he was learning the duties of 
his position, This assistance is now altogether wanting to the 
Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer. The financial department 
is, in fact, at present in a state of transition. Not long before 
Mr. Laing left India, it was entirely remodelled after the 
fashion of our own treasury, but the officials employed have still 
the greater part of their duties to learn. Mr. Wilson and his 
successor both laboured hard to introduce into India the excellent 
system of finance which has grown up at home ; but it is a work ot 
time, and is still far from completion. It is therefore essential that 
the Finance Minister of India should for some time to come be a 
person intimately versed with the system of our own treasury. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan has the necessary official experience, and he 
is endowed with the qualities of firmness of purpose and confidence 
in himself which will be invaluable in organizing a new department, 
and in training a proper staff of officials to a new set of duties. He 
has the reputation of being a severe disciplinarian, and his powers 
as a drill instructor will be most usefully employed in his new 
position. In addition to this he has an advantage possessed by 
neither of his predecessors in his Jong previous service in India. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan spent twelve or thirteen years in that country, 
and served in Bengal as well as Madras. No other statesman of 
note has had equal experience of both England and India. And 
it is this combination of knowledge of the people of India, and of 
official life at home, which makes him a peculiarly suitable minister 
at the present juncture. 


Moreover, Sir Charles Trevelyan is in complete accordance with 
the financial policy which has been lately adopted in India with such 
happy results. It is, in fact, the policy which was sketched out by 
himself. The great problem which lay before Indian statesmen, 
after the mutiny was finally crushed, was how to restore equili- 
brium to the finances. Mr. Wilson and the other members of the 
Governor-General’s council proposed one plan for its solution, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan proposed another. Mr. Wilson went out to India 
with instructions in his pocket to tax the natives. So the autocrat 
at the India House had ordered. No one was to escape. Something 
was also said in gentle and almost apologetic tones about reduction of 
expenditure, but the orders to tax the people were so loud and 
peremptory that the whispers of reduction were scarcely heard, and 
certainly not attended to. Mr. Wilson went to work with charac- 
teristic ardour, and in a couple of months produced a scheme which 
consisted simply of “three tremendous taxes.” Instead of cutting 
down with unsparing hand the military expenditure which had risen 
so high in the mutiny, he only nibbled at the fringes of that enormous 
native army which was the true source of our danger and weakness. 
Sir C. Trevelyan went the length of insubordination in opposing this 
scheme, which seemed to him fatal to the peace of India, and proposed 
to meet the deficit by reduction of expenditure, and by the improve- 
ment of existing taxation, without imposing any new taxes, which 
would cause alarm and hostility among the natives. On the prin- 
ciple that the Queen’s Government must be carried on, Sir Charles 
‘Trevelyan was recalled. No other alternative was before the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Wilson’s scheme had a fair trial, with this remarkable 
result. Of his three taxes, one was entirely abandoned ; another was 
postponed, and has since been abolished, after being in operation a few 
months ; the remaining one—the income-tax—did not produce half 
of what was expected ; and at the close of the year the financial 
position of the country was almost as hopeless as at the beginning. 
The deficit for that year was met by taking close upon £6,000,000 
out of the cash balances, a mode of meeting the difficulty which 
could not be repeated. It was only, then, upon the failure of 
the new taxes, and with the cash balances exhausted, that the 
Indian Government applied itself to carry out the two parts 
of the scheme that had been proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan : 
reduction of expenditure, and the improvement of the exist- 
ing taxes. This was the work achieved by Mr. Laing and 
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Jonel Balfour, supported by Lord Canning, for which they 
wo long since fhe the thanks of the country, though it 
has not been communicated to them in the ordinary way by the 
Secretary of State. The failure of Mr. Wilson’s system of taxation 
has proved a most fortunate thing for India. Reduction of expendi- 
ture affects so many existing interests that nothing but necessity 
makes it easy. It was not till it became evident that pay would 
not be forthcoming at the end of three months, that the Indian 
military authorities gave way. If the deficit had been met by the 

roceeds of the income tax and license tax, the native army would 
probably have remained to this day a source of danger to our 
Indian Empire. Sir Charles Trevelyan will assume his new position 
with the satisfaction of seeing his own programme more than half 
accomplished, and it will remain for him to endeavour to realize the 
idea which Lord Canning and Mr. Laing had both set before them, 
by so administering the finances of India as to make it possible to 
abolish the income tax, which can never be made fit to form a 
permanent part of the Indian revenue. 

The selection of Sir Charles Trevelyan, as successor to Mr. Laing, 
is a hopeful sign of improvement on the part of Sir Charles Wood. 
He was the first advocate of the policy which was pursued by Mr. 
Laing, and censured, or, at the least, not appreciated by Sir Charles 
Wood. It was left to Chambers of Commerce to present those con- 
gratulations which ought properly to have come from the Secretary 
of State. We trust that this appointment is the evidence of further 
change in Sir Charles Wood’s policy. Sir Charles Trevelyan has 
strong views on the advantage of pushing forward public works in 
India, and we shall not be much surprised to hear shortly that the 
Secretary of State has withdrawn his obstructive order suspending 
the additional works ordered by Lord Canning, and provided for in 


Mr. Laing’s budget. 








THE CROWN AS A COURT OF APPEAL. 
‘ respite of Mrs. McLachlan has been the occasion of much 


discussion. A vast deal of this discussion has been ignorant 
and angry—the ignorance being most conspicuous on the part of the 
metropolitan, the anger on the part of the Edinburgh press. It is 
not, perhaps, unnatural that journalists who have maintained Mrs. 
McLachlan’s innocence should exult in this confirmation of their 
opinion ; neither is it extraordinary that journalists who have main- 
tained her guilt should feel irritated at being convicted of error. But, 
however readily these emotions of pride and anger may flow from 
gratified and wounded vanity respectively, they are not justifiable 
by the facts, or interesting to the public. They are not justifiable by 
the facts, for it is matter of notoriety, that evidence much more exten- 
sive than that produced at the trial has been laid before the Home 
Secretary ; and, therefore, the astuteness of those who were forced 
to arrive at an opinion on insufficient evidence is not in issue. 
Still less are discussions of this nature attractive to the public. 
The public is not at all interested in the question whether this 
journal has been right and the other journal has been wrong ; but it 
is very much interested in the question of how the verdicts of juries 
are to be brought under review. 
One delusion seems prevalent, viz., the idea that something peculiar 
has been done in this case. There could not be a greater error. 
Nothing can be of more frequent occurrence than investigations such 
as that which has ended in the respite of Mrs. McLachlan. When- 
ever any considerations of importance are brought under the notice 
of the Home Secretary which tend to throw doubt on the correct- 
ness of the result of a criminal trial, his natural course is to order 
an inquiry. Such inquiries are rendered peculiarly easy by the 
Scotch criminal procedure. In Scotland, setting aside the judge, 
the local officials who prepared the case and the counsel who con- 
ducted the trial are not only willing, but bound to afford every 
possible information. They are servants of the Crown ; and it is 
as much a part of their duty to do this as it is to discharge the 
ordinary routine of their office. We do not, of course, mean to say 
that such inquiries are uncommon in England. Nobody supposes 
that Sir G. Lewis set Smethurst free without one. All we mean to 
assert is, that as the machinery for conducting them in Scotland is 
more perfect, they are probably more frequent in that country, and 
certainly less objectionable, and more likely to arrive at truth. Now 
it 1s quite plain that the Home Secretary cannot do all this himself 
alone. Even Sir James Graham could not have undertaken such 
an addition to his ordinary work. He must, therefore, employ 
men in whom he can rely to relieve him of the more laborious 
part of the investigation, reserving, of course, to himself the 
right of final decision. Nothing more than this, so far as we 
can discern, has been done in the present instance. For con- 
venience sake it has been common to call the gentleman who 
conducted this inquiry “the Commissioner.” But we have never 
seen any authentic statement that he possessed a commission from 
Her Majesty. It has, we think, been announced that he did not put 
witnesses on oath. He seems to have occupied no more exalted 
position than that of a gentleman employed by Sir George Grey to 


discharge a tedious duty which the Home Secretary had not leisure 
to undertake himself. A leading contemporary considers this 
gentleman “unknown and irresponsible.” The latter adjective 
means nothing at all. Mr. Young was responsible to the Home 
Secretary for the accurate discharge of his duty in precisely the same 
sense as the Home Secretary is responsible to the country for the 
accurate discharge of his. The epithet unknown conveys a more 
definite reproach. But the man whom the writer considers 
“unknown” is a lawyer of great eminence, and one of the 
ablest counsel at the Scotch Bar. To any one who knows 
Scotland, it would be superfluous to say that Sir George Grey 
could not have selected a more competent man to aid him in his 
difficult task. In short, the procedure was a matter of ordinary 
practice, and it was intrusted to the best possible hands. 


One peculiarity, however, characterized this part, as it has every 
part of Mrs. McLachlan’s case, i.e. the amount of public attention 
which was concentrated upon it. The inquiry was private ; but the 
fact that there was to be an inquiry could not be concealed : on the 
contrary, without the consent, probably even against the wishes, of 
the Crown authorities, every fact connected with it,—the length of 
its sittings, the mode in which it was conducted, even, in some cases, 
the nature of the evidence elicited, gradually oozed out. This pub- 
licity was perhaps unavoidable ; but we think it unfortunate. The 
lower classes especially, not knowing how often this process is resorted 
to, will attribute its adoption on this occasion to the influence of 
popular clamour. Such an idea is, of course, unfounded. A calm and 
temperate representation of any difficulties which seemed to surround 
the case would unquestionably have produced the required effect at 
the Home Office. To suppose otherwise would be to impeach the 
whole administration of justice in the country ; and it would be to 
impeach it erroneously. Only last winter a doubt arose as to the 
identity of a criminal who had been convicted by the unanimous ver- 
dict of a Scotch jury. A careful investigation took place, which 
resulted in a free pardon. No articles were written ; no popular 
feeling was aroused ; few of the public were even aware of the convic- 
tion ; still fewer were even aware that the conviction was reversed. 
The same line of conduct on the part of Mrs. McLachlan’s advisers 
would have led to the same end. But this will not be generally be- 
lieved ; ‘ Vindex” and “ Justitia,” and “ Fair-play” and “ A Sympa- 
thizer,” and “ A Housemaid” and “A Mother of a Family,” and all 
the other partisans who, under various typical signatures, have poured 
out their excited feelings in letters to the newspapers, to say nothing 
of those whose emotions have assumed the more tangible form of pecu- 
niary contributions, will,one and all, congratulate themselves on having 
contributed to a result so fortunate. So far as we can judge by the 
public prints, a state of feeling on this matter prevails throughout 
the West of Scotland which is far from creditable, which must, we 
should imagine, be unfounded, and which it is the clear duty of the 
Government, if it be possible, to allay. 


This duty can only be fulfilled by the Government revealing the 
grounds on which it has acted. But there is yet another circum- 
stance which renders such a course incumbent on the Home Office— 
a circumstance far more powerful than even the excited state of the 
public mind. The innocence of Mrs. McLachlan will generally be 
held to involve the guilt of another. We do not say that this neces- 
sarily isso. Doubts as to the propriety of the verdict, as distin- 
guished from the Scotch verdict of “not proven,” may suggest 
themselves to many minds, without at all leading to the conclusion 
that Mr. Fleming wasthe murderer. But here again, such will not be 
the popular view. In general, men will choose between the correctness 
of the verdict and the truth of the notorious statement. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. The first letter of the Home Secretary supports 
the notion strongly. In it Sir George Grey was pleased to say that 
Mrs. Mclachlan was respited, in order that her statement might be 
substantiated ; but that, unless this were done, there could be no 
hope of commutation. Commutation—or what is equivalent to 
commutation — has resulted; and the inference is plain, even to 
worse logicians than the Scotch, that the statement has been 
substantiated—at least in the opinion of Sir George Grey. Now, 
the public are interested in knowing, and are entitled to know, how 
far this is true. Especially Mr. Fleming and his friends are entitled 
to this knowledge. It is impossible to deny that the position of that 
old man is at present most painful. It will be generally believed 
that the Crown authorities consider him guilty of murder. In fair- 
ness to him, and in fairness to the public, this belief must be either 
confirmed or removed. We are told, “Let Mr. Fleming be brought 
to trial.” But, unfortunately, Mr. Fleming can’t be brought to trial. 
It is a doctrine of Scotch constitutional law necessarily connected with 
the position of the Crown as public prosecutor, that a Crown witness 
cannot be tried for the crime regarding which he has given evidence. 
This understanding is sometimes expressed, and sometimes implied ; 
but the doctrine seems to be jundoubted. The privilege may indeed 
be waived ; but for any man to offer himself to be tried on a charge 
of murder would be foolish bravado ; for Mr. Fleming to do so in 

the present state of public feeling would be downright madness. 





Mr. Fleming’s right, therefore, to insist on publicity is strong ; 
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but the right of the public is yet stronger. We are not at present 
concerned with the question of Mr. Fleming’s guilt or innocence ; we 
are concerned only with demanding that the truth should be made 
known. If he was an accomplice, they should have been tried 
together ; if he alone was guilty, she should have never been tried 
at all; and we have a right to learn what justification the Crown 
officials had for the course they adopted. We would not allude to 
the popular belief in bribery as the cause of Fleming’s impunity 
beyond mentioning that such a belief does exist—perhaps more 
extensively than we may suppose—and that it has found expression 
in caricatures in the shops in Glasgow. In regard to such a matter 
as the purity of our criminal proceedings, pains should be taken to 
dispel even the coarsest and most absurd prejudices ; but there is a 
more practical question beyond. If evidence sufficient to criminate 
Fleming has been elicited since the trial, it is not easy to resist the 
conclusion that the Crown Jawyers mismanaged their case. This is 
not a certain inference, but it is a probable one ; and if mistakes have 
been committed, it would be desirable to know with whom they lay. 

Besides all this we have a right to be informed whether Sir 
George Grey exercises his own judgment on the case, or whether he 
was content to rely on the opinion of his assessor. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Young may entertain the view with regard to 
capital punishments which refuses to inflict death unless a body of 
evidence be produced which renders any theory of the case impos- 
sible except that of the guilt of the prisoner. Such a view 
may be right or it may be wrong; but thus much is clear, 
that it cannot consistently be acted on by the Home Secretary 
under whose authority Catherine Wilson was sent to the gallows, 
Changes of Ministry produce, among other evils, the inconsistent 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy; but it cannot be that the 
same man should within a week hang Catherine Wilson, and respite 
Jessie McLachlan, unless evidence can be adduced in favour of the 
latter very different from any that has yet been before the public. 
Still more important is it for us to know that Sir George Grey has 
not been influenced by popular clamour. We do not believe that 
he has ; but those who made the clamour will believe it, and exult 
in the belief, unless good cause be shown to the contrary. On the 
evil consequences of such a notion becoming general it cannot be 
necessary to dwell. 

The sum of the matter is: the Home Secretary has set aside the 
unanimous verdict of a jury—a verdict to which, after careful re- 
consideration, that jury, at the risk of much unpopularity, adhered— 
a verdict of which the judge expressed his emphatic approval—a 
verdict which, so far as we can learn, was also approved of by the 
more intelligent, though unfortunately the more silent, portion of 
the community, and we have a right to know why. He may have 
been quite right in what he has done ; but we are entitled to learn 
his grounds. In what manner these may best be made public it is 
not for us to say. But we cannot go far wrong in asking for the 
evidence. We do not know whether any report was submitted to 
Sir George Grey at all ; still less do we know that the report—if 
any—was in such a form as to render its publication advisable. But 
we do know that evidence was taken; and we can imagine no 
reason why the nature of that evidence should be kept secret. 
Rumours are abroad—which would appear to have reached the 
writer of the article on this subject in the Zimes of Tuesday—that 
the conduct of the Crown officials has been thought so irregular as 
to involve a failure of justice, and that the respite has, in part at 
least, proceeded on this ground. If there be any truth in these 
rumours, the cruel injustice towards Mr. Fleming of continued 
silence becomes unmistakably manifest. 

One thing is quite clear—that the matter cannot rest. If Sir 
George Grey will not speak now, he will be questioned whenever 
Parliament meets. But it would be far better to tell us all about it 
at once. We cannot too often repent that there has been no 
singularity or novelty in the Crown procedure in this case. All 
the disturbance has arisen from the peculiar nature of the defence. 
And the more publicity we have, the sooner this disturbance will 
subside. If the evidence were now published, much discussion as 
to its weight and bearing would certainly ensue. But after that is 
exhausted people will forget the subject. So long as they are kept 
uninformed, they will not forget it. Any amount of open discussion 
is preferable to unsatisfied excitement. 








DISTRESS IN THE COTTON DISTRICTS. 


der Report read on Monday last before a general meeting of the 
Central Relief Committee at Manchester enables us to form 
some approximative estimate of the extent of destitution in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire and Cheshire, and of the 
measures taken and the funds raised for its relief. The facts are 
briefly these :—Out of 360,751 operatives in cotton-mills in the 
twenty-four Unions embraced by the supervision of the committee, 
182,401 are entirely without work, 119,712 have partial employment, 
from one day to four days a week, and 58,638 only are in full work. 
The loss of wages thus represented is not less than £136,000 a week, 





or at the rate of nearly £7,000,000 a year. In the same districts, 
the last week in October, 208,723 persons were in receipt of parish aid, 
and 143,870 others, not assisted by the parish, were receiving relief 
from the various local committees, which have already expended 
upwards of £100,000. The Central Committee further report that, 
to meet the amount of privation and want indicated by the above 
figures, they will be able, out of funds already collected or promised, 
to distribute £25,000 a month during the five winter months. In 
addition to this we must reckon the various amounts collected and 
expended by the Lord Mayor, the assistance rendered to their own 
workpeople by many wealthy and benevolent manufacturers, whose 
names do not figure largely in the general subscription lists, 
and the contributions of clothing and coals poured in from mis- 
cellaneous quarters. On the whole, and taking into account all 
these various sources, we may assume that £50,000 a month 
is or will be available from voluntary charity, in addition to 
another £50,000, which it is calculated the Boards of Guardians 
are distributing monthly to those recipients whose destitution is 
attributable to the stoppage of the cotton mills. Still, the aggregate 
of these sums only amounts to one-fifth the estimated loss in wages, 
and must therefore be wholly inadequate to the wants of the district. 
What is more satisfactory, however, is that the Committee—than 
whom a more able, experienced, and enlightened body of men never 
administered charitable funds—are able to report “that they have 
organised throughout the cotton manufacturing districts a complete 
scheme for affording prompt and reasonable aid, both in money and 
in clothing, to the unemployed operatives, which gives comfort and 
confidence to the distressed workpeople, without destroying that self- 
respect and independence which has hitherto characterized them ; and 
at the same time affords security to all classes of society, by com- 
bining immediate and sufficient relief with appropriate employment 
under strict but merciful supervision.” We may safely leave the 
details of administration and distribution in the hands of the Central 
Committee, and we only regret that the management of the Mansion 
House subscription is not entrusted to their hands as well. But we 
have a few remarks which we would earnestly submit for the con- 
sideration of our readers, in order to show that while we have every 
reason to feel gratified and confident that all the funds already 
collected are being made to do as much good as possible, and are 
really doing wonders in saving an industrious and meritorious class 
from suffering and destitution, yet that there is at least equal reason 
to know that the continued and increasing liberality of the public 
will be needed to meet the continued and increasing pressure of dis- 
tress. In the effect produced by what we have given, we gather the 
strongest inducements to give more. It will be discreditable to Great 
Britain if any one in Lancashire should be allowed to die of hunger 
or of cold, or of disease generated by either. 


In the first place the loss of wages estimated by the committee only 
imperfectly indicates the exhaustion of the means of the operatives. 
In ordinary times,they have most of them something laid by in 
savings’ banks, in sick clubs, or in friendly societies, on which funds 
they draw for aid in passing difficulties. Add these resources are now 
quite exhausted. In the second place, during temporary pressure 
from loss of work or other causes, they are usually aided liberally by 
the shopkeepers with whom they deal, who give them credit till 
better times. These tradesmen themselves are now exhausted ; 
their small capitals are run out; many of them can barely main- 
tain themselves, and are quite unable to be generous to others. In 
some cases, indeed, they cannot meet the increased poor’s-rate now 
demanded from them. But this is not all; not only are the usual 
customers of these shopkeepers unable to pay them, but the richer 
class of the operatives, and those immediately above them, are feel- 
ing so severely the pressure of the common calamity, that they have 
reduced their purchases of every article to the lowest possible limit ; 
and in this manner the business of these tradesmen is actually leaving 
them when they need it most, and not a few of them will soon be 
compelled themselves to apply for aid. Again; even if no more 
mills are stopped, and no more operatives reduced to idleness, the 
figures of the unemployed quoted above afford an inadequate measure 
of the destitution consequent, or which will shortly become conse- 
quent, upon the interruption to the cotton manufacture. The actual 
factory hands and their families are by no means the only sufferers 
by the crisis. Mechanics, machine-makers’ labourers, builders and 
their workmen, carriers and carters, and many others engaged in sub- 
sidiary trades, are all in the same proportion deprived of their daily 
work and their daily bread. When the central work of a district is 
interrupted, all allied or dependent occupations are interfered with 
in their several degrees. To give only one instance: The whole of 
the dock labourers in Liverpool, usually engaged in discharging cotton 
ships from America, are absolutely deprived of their usual means of 
subsistence ; and those accustomed to load the ships which carry out 
return cargoes to the States have lost nearly a third of their habitual 
occupation. These sufferers are as truly victims of the American war 
as the spinner of Preston or the weaver of Blackburn. 


The Relief Committee have a very difficult task to orm. Onthe 
one hand, they have to make the sums entrusted to them go as far and 
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last as long as possible. They have to be on their guard against taking 
on themselves burdens which ought more legitimately to fall upon the 
Boards of Guardians,—for it is no design of the benevolent con- 
tributors to the relief fund to spare capable and selfish ratepayers. 
They have also to be very careful lest, by too liberal a distribution of 
eleemosynary aid, they sap the springs of independence in the working- 
man, and induce him to relax his efforts to find employment and 
sustenance for himself. On the other hand, they have to remember 
that insufficient relief is injudicious as well as disheartening ; and 
that inadequate food and clothing often lay the foundation, either for 
actual epidemic diseases, or for such a lowering of the constitutional 
vigour of the population, as renders them easy victims to pestilence 
when it does come. If, in consequence of too scanty nutriment, or 
too much exposure to winter’s inclemency, typhus fever should break 
out in the crowded cities of Lancashire, niggard charity will prove to 
have been but bad economy. It is rumoured that this malady has 
already made its appearance at Preston, and all concerned should be 
on the watch to prevent it assuming an epidemic form. Whilst 
the greatest vigilance should be exercised, both by the Relief Com- 
mittee and the Poor-law authorities, to prevent undeserving per- 
sons from living on either set of funds, there can be no object in 
unprofitable stinginess on any side. Those whom they relieve 
they should relieve effectually. We have little doubt that chari- 
table donations will continue to pour in from all quarters as long 
as they are wanted, and as soon as it is generally known that an 
effective system of distribution has been organized ; and the poor-rate 
is virtually inexhaustible. As soon as the rate has reached a not 
very high figure the parish authorities are empowered to borrow 
money, to a sufficient amount, on the security of the parochial assess- 
ments ; or if they prefer to endure a much severer immediate pres- 
sure rather than mortgage their future means, they may, after a time, 
appeal to the county for assistance. This was provided for by the 
act of last session. 
any Union which has availed itself of either of these powers. Indeed, 
thus far, one of the remarkable features of the case is the compara- 
tively moderate rates in the pound which have as yet been levied 
even in the most distressed districts, The average in the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Unions for the half-year just ended, did not exceed 
10d. in the pound, for actual purposes of relief,—or about 123d. in 
all, If matters become much worse, and get beyond the means of 
voluntary charity and of local rates combined, there cannot, we 
apprehend, be any doubt that a million or even two millions would 
be gladly voted by Parliament out of the Consolidated Fund. We are 
particularly anxious to impress upon those who administer relief to 
the destitute operatives that funds will not be wanting, and upon those 
who contribute to this relief that funds must not be wanting. We 
can scarcely doubt that, before the end of the winter, at least a 
million of persons (besides the ordinary recipients of parish aid) will 
be entirely dependent on the contributions of their countrymen, given 
in one form or another. 








THE REINDEER CONTROVERSY. 
Fete ROUS is either the most imprudent or else the most 


unfortunate of men. He is scarcely out of the Tarragona and 
Michel Grove affair, before he finds himself involved in another. 
The same characters figure upon the scene again. 
again appears upon the stage in connection with another suspicious 
looking bet ; and Admiral Rous, like an avenging genius, follows 
closely on his heels, determined to clear the twf of all that is not 
aboveboard. If the Reindeer affair were not so full of what is 
ludicrous, it would be even more disgusting and disgraceful than the 
business to which we drew attention last week. All turns in this 
last matter upon orthography, an occult science, which we can well 
imagine, in the eyes of young guardsmen and captains and betting 
honourables, is full of perplexity and doubt, and which offers an 
infinite field for the wildest speculation and surmise. Knowledge, 
however, as Lord Malmesbury has well said, is knowledge in itself. 
If the turf does not know how to spell, it knows where to go for 
information ; and herein lies the means of making a good book, 
which Colonel Burnaby and the Hon. Mr. Stewart are accused of not 
sufliciently neglecting. The best dictionary has its weaknesses, for it 
has its caprices, and sporting genius consists in knowing how to take 
advantage of these. You book your dictionary, you mark down its pecu- 
liarities in orthography, and you lay your bets accordingly. In some 
editions of Dr. Johnson it seems that “ raindeer” is given as the 
correct etymology of reindeer. It was evidently a great hedge to 
know this, and it is perfectly possible and natural that it should 
never occur to the vapid intellect of a turfite and a guardsman that 
there should be anything odd about it. No suspicion perhaps 
crossed the mind of the originators of the scheme that Dr. Johnson 
should be quaint, fantastic, and peculiar. Bets were laid upon the 
subject, which were to be decided by the usual reference to the 
dictionary ; and the fortunate possessor of the previous information 
that the Dictionary of Dr. Johnson spelt reindeer raindeer won, 
as indeed he could not help winning his money. <A long letter 


from the brother of Lord Garlies is devoted to exculpating him- 
self, and to denying that he had any share in concocting a plot 
to victimize his friends or acquaintances. It may be true, though 
inclined to doubt it, that Mr. Stewart's defence ig 


we are 
to be taken as true in all its particulars. A singular fact 
remains. A bet was certainly made that the proper spelling of 


reindeer was in reality raindeer. Reference was certainly made to 
one particular dictionary, in which, and in few others, could so 
unusual a piece of orthography be found. The inference is obvious, 
and admits of no dispute. Somebody who made the bet, and who 
referred it to that particular dictionary, must have concocted the bet 
It matters little whether or no he communi- 
cated the idea to a confidant. This is one of those dishonest plans 
that needs no confederate. It may be worked by one rogue alone. 
He has only to measure the leg of a table, and then to bet upon his 
measurement. He has only to count the stars upon his friend’s 
carpet when he is alone in the room, and to bet upon their sum total 
when his friend comesin. Mr. Stewart may be innocent ; but some- 
body certainly is guilty. If it was Colonel Burnaby who made and 
won the bet, and if the bet was such as we have described, we can 
only say that Colonel Burnaby is uo longer fit to associate in the 
company of gentlemen. 

There is no longer any excuse for the Horse Guards if they neglect 
to investigate so notorious a scandal. They must, and probably will, 
consent to examine into the whole question which, while it remains 
unsettled, throws discredit on the army and on the turf. There 
was a Burnaby who was once before turned out of his regiment and 
restored to it by the interference of the highest military authorities. 
We should be glad to know if this was the same Colonel Burnaby 
whose name is now before the public, and if so, what were the par- 


in his own mind before. 





But up to the present time we cannot hear of | 


Colonel Burnaby | 


ticulars of his dismissal ; and what were the reasons for his restora- 
| tion. If the officer in question has no defence to the charges 
which public rumour brings against him, he cannot, it is clear, 
| hold her Majesty’s commission any longer. An example is neces- 
| sary, not only for the honour but also for the purification of 
| the service. There are too many military vampires who make 
a living out of the young men of property and position who have not 
sufficient sense or moral strength to avoid being duped by their dis- 
honesty, and sometimes, as it appears, corrupted by their influence. 
| The Hon. Mr. Stewart may perhaps escape, and congratulate himself 

on his narrow escape from the danger of his intimacy with Colonel 

Burnaby. But none of the personages involved will have reason to 
| pride themselves upon the show they make. As for that intrepid 
| quondam officer of the Blues, Mr. Lawley, who signs one thing one day 
| and another the next, we hardly know what to hope, except that in his 


future interviews with admirals of half his size and with white hair, 
he will not be betrayed into that kind of wild terror which, on his 
own account, seems to have unmanned him during his conversation 
| with the worthy Admiral Rous, notwithstanding all the advantage 
and assistance he derived from the presence of his wife and the 
absence of his brother. 
| When the Horse Guards have done with Colonel Burnaby, the 
| Jockey Club have a good deal to which they may very profitably 
| turn their attention. The whole system of turf-betting wants to be 
| thoroughly looked into. Half the stables of the horse-racing com- 
munity are not much better than Augean stables, and _ tricks, 
| Imanceuvres, and artifices flourish and abound in the unhealthy 
| atmosphere. We should like to have it clearly understood what are 
the limits within which bets may be honourably made. Is it always 
to be considered a trick worthy of officers and gentlemen to bet upon 
the strength of the private bits of gossip or information they pick up 
from the scum and the offscourings of stable society ? What are the 
rules of honour on the subject ? The rules of honesty are plain, and 
the sooner the rules of the turf are put upon a similar footing, the 
better for the pigeons, and the young noblemen and gentlemen who 
so often begin by being the dupes of the system, and often end, even 
before they have attained years of discretion, in being its fosterers 
and abettors, 








TAKING NOTICE. 

Tue phrase “ taking notice” is one which is applied with equal propriety 
to the first open-mouthed gaze with which the infant in the cradle greets the 
marvellous apparition of the candle, and to the intellectual process by which 
the mature gentleman awakes to the consciousness that trespassers will be 
prosecuted according to law. The chief difference is that in the one case the 
sensation is wholly new, and in the latter it is merely a repetition of many 
that have gone before and have spoiled the dramatic interest of the announce- 
ment. The first of the two cases is by far the most pleasant to contemplate, 
and perhaps it is worth some contemplation. The phenomena of the baby 
mind have never been regarded with sufficient care, partly from the unattrac- 
tive character of baby habits, and partly also, it is impossible to help 
believing, because infantile modes of thought have eluded observation in 








virtue of their very simplicity. We propose to offer some observations on 
the subject, and to examine the inferences which present themselves. 








Let us place ourselves, as our Teutonic friends would say, at the stand- 
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point of an infant. What is the first thought which offers itself to his mind 
in this world of speculative science? Probably we should not be far wrong 
in replying that it is the overpowering presence of Candle. From the way 
in which the baby regards the passing light, it is evident that he is not 
frightened at it, or glad to see it, or engaged in remembering when he saw 
one last, or wondering when he shall see one again: he is wholly absorbed in 
the vast and novel idea that there it is. So far from investigating its 
secondary, he has not yet got as far as its primary qualities. Like the Sufi 
mystic, he spends his hours in contemplating pure Existence. Mr. Tennyson 
represents him as first apprehending the difference between ego and non-ego, 
and asserting his own subjectivity. It seems to us that this is a far later 
process. When he contemplates the star of the well-known lyric poem, and 
invites it to continue its twinkling, the very last thing that enters his head is 
a speculation on its material composition ; and it is, in all probability, very 
much the same with the comtemplation of his own foot, The first thing is 
to perceive the candle ; the second to analyze creation into the two grand 
divisions of self on the one hand, and candle on the other. 

Thus far, the best education for the child is to show him as much of the 
candle as he cares to look at. The next step, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
pointed out, is to help him to appreciate form, colour, and consistency. 
When we give a child, first a soft ball and then a hard one, first a red bead 
and then a blue, we are teaching him his lessons to exactly the same purpose 
as when we explain the multiplication table to his elder brother. His mind 
gradually begins to attain the truth, which to us is simple enough, that some 
things yield to the touch, and some do not, and that objects have a different 
kind of appearance, somehow or other, according as they are in one shape or 
another. It is possible by a little consideration to make ourselves perfectly sure 
of a baby’s thoughts, long before that language comes which helps him to ex- 
press or conceal them. The placid and blessed babe is, we will say, sitting in its 
nurse’s arms as we approach it, and is pondering with intense thoughtfulness 
on the wide and (to a sagacious child) perfectly unmistakeable distinction 
which the wisdom of nature has planted between the white of the chimney- 
piece and the black of the kettle. Suddenly we come up ; and the reasoning 
powers of the object before us are evidently engaged in remarking that dark 
coats and mother’s dresses may deceive some people by their resemblance ; 
but infants of any discrimination whatever are not to be taken in in that 
way. Now mark the scene. We touch the baby’s cheek with the forefinger. 
No answer, expressed or implied. We smile, to awaken confidence, and do 
the same again. There is a slight motion, and a glance of intelligence. Once 
more we touch the cheek, and this time there is no mistaking the kick of pure 
delight. The experiment may be repeated for five minutes, and the same 
result will follow. What has happened is this. The baby devotes itself at the 
first touch to the task of thoroughly understanding and taking in the nature of 
the event that has happened. Having done so, it sees the finger approaching 
again, and now that it knows what to expect, it is justified by finding the 
result the same as it anticipated. The third time, its thoughts, if it could give 
utterance to them in words, would probably be to some such effect as this :— 
“ Now, mark me! This is my cheek, and that thing is rapidly approaching 
it. Watch carefully, and see if Iam mistaken. I have made an induction 
from more than one instance, and have found a general law which I am 
confident will hold good for others. The instant that that object approaches 
so as to be uncomfortably near my left eye, I prophesy that I shall feel up 
here a kind of sensation of being touched with something soft,—a feeling 
that it is quite impossible to mistake. . . . There! I told you so! exactly as 
I said! Hurrah! Science for ever!” Not being able as yet to read a 
paper on the subject before the committee of his section, he adopts the only 
substitute for that pleasure which is open to him, and bursts into a paroxysm 
of jumping. 

Edward Irving records in a passage of his journal, that he spent part of 
one afternoon in administering “ words of comfort” to a dying baby. Even 
Wordsworth’s celebrated infant, about whom the cloud of antenatal 
glory hung, would probably fail to appreciate the consolations of a Scotch 
divine. But it is almost impossible to fix too early a limit for the enjoyment 
of the simpler forms of fiction. The hearing of fairy stories is to the intellect 
what the sight of varied colours is to the senses. The child delights to bring 
his mind to bear on castles and robbers and giants, because they practise it 
upon new and manifold work. It enjoys coping with an incident as with some- 
thing that it costs a little easy labour to master, much in the same way as the 
wish to gratify its powers and vary its pursuits induces it to break off the 
nose of its doll.. Those people who think it right to prevent children at an 
early age from revelling in the gorgeous realms of fiction, wantonly deprive 
them of the resource which nature emphatically points out as the best and 
most useful education for their minds. Let a hundred unruly children be 
collected in a school-room, suffering morosely the tortures of idleness or the 
wearisome monotony of the alphabet. Let a lady lift up her voice like a 
prophet of old, and say, “Once upon a time there lived in a mountain a 
great big giant,” and the effect will be such as never prophet or orator in the 
world ever surpased. Every single mind in the audience will be braced into 
keen activity. Every eye will sparkle with intelligence, and each child will 
feel that there is something coming upon which his powers, the exercise of 
which Nature intended to be a source of pleasure and not of pain, will have 
an opportunity of exerting themselves. It is the same with boys. Other 
modes of education they must have to fit them for the business of the world; 
but that education which arises from following with their imaginations the 








| adventures of Indian scouts and the prowess of naval heroes, is neither to 


be deprecated nor despised. The reader “ sees life.” Very probably he sees 
it as it is not, and certainly he often sees it as it can never be to him ; but 
the gain that he receives is not the knowledge which it brings him, but the 
field which it supplies for his elastic intellect to work upon. The limit ai 
which novels cease to be useful for education is the moment at which they 
begin to be read for the sake of passing the time, with no excitement about 
the action, and with no delight in the issue. 


The chief desire of early youth isthus to encounter in some way—to rubitself, 
as it were—against the outer world, and to practise its mental sinews upon it ; 
and the very first state is that of “taking notice.” Is it not true that national 
life develops itself in exactly the same way, and takes the same direction ? 
Compare the life of a growing and of an effete nation, and see the difference 
of their attitude. Contrast Turkey, for example, with Italy. The most 
interesting part of the whole life of Count Cavour is the almost child-like 
variety of his offers to induce his country to take its place as a member of 
the European system. His anxiety to be represented at the Exhibition of 
1851, his resolution to take part in the Russian war, were simply the spon- 
taneous product of that youthful longing to touch. When Americans insult 
Englishmen, they do so for the most part, not from a mere love of insolence, 
but from an ambition to play some part or other in the world. They are 
ruthless and young, and Europe is before them to meddle with. For an 
example of a nation which is just beginning to take notice, we have Spain. 
Dead for centuries—buried under a miserable heap of superstitions, 
wars, debts, and a heavier burden of factious intrigue than ever tore the 
life from any people in history—she is born again in the throes of some 
six revolutions, and in the earliest moments of awakening consciousness she 
sees Morocco before her, and makes a wild dash and clutches it. In more ways, 
however, than in the life of political progress a people may advance through 
these stages of infantile growth. That state of intellectual receptivity which 
only admires and dislikes, and chooses neither to criticise nor, indeed, 
calmly to judge, is one which all nations have gone through, and beyond 
which some have not yet advanced. When the poems of Homer were read 
by a whole nation without a single thought as to their truth or falsehood,— 
when a state religion was adopted and continued through years and years of 
a careless half-belief,—when whole generations spent their energies in con- 
templating a series of mythical narratives, without leaving behind them one 
single word to imply how far they considered them historical,—we say at 
once that in a large department of human interest those nations had made 
but one, and that the shortest step. Strange as it appears to modern 
ears, incredible as it may seem to readers of newspapers and modern histories, 
it is yet the simple truth, that in more nations than one, two thousand years 
ago, the “ critical faculty ” had hardly any existence at all. They gazed on 
their candle and were satisfied. The restlessness of modern intellectual 
research, whatever be its object and whatever its results, is a proof and 
symbol of the growing capacities of the race. Unhappy the nation— or if not 
unhappy, at all events feebly infantine—which has not yet learnt to advance 
beyond the art of “ taking notice.” 








MR. TROLLOPE AND THE LAWYERS. 


Mr. TROLLOPE is certainly one of the ablest novelists of the day, but he is 
infected with a fault which has become almost epidemic amongst gentlemen 
of his profession. He has become a reformer. He appears to think, like 
many others of his craft, that because he can arrange his own little world in 
his own way, and distribute rewards and punishments, good and bad fortune, 
as he thinks proper, he could also set to rights the real world outside him, 
This delusion appears, from its frequency, to be natural. Mr. Dickens and 
Mr. Charles Reade have both laboured under an exaggerated form of it, 
though in their later works they have given it up. Mr. Trollope is less 
vehement but more persistent. He hardly ever writes a book without some 
moral, social, or theological crotchet stuck into the middle of it. One of his 
heroes had peculiar views about the resurrection of the body, others on the 
distribution of livings in the Church, others afforded pegs on which to hang 
observations on the Irish famine. There is, however, one subject which 
Mr. Trollope pursues with unremitting zeal. He cannot bear a lawyer. 
They are all rogues, not by nature, but by profession ; and one who becomes 
Solicitor-General at eight-and-twenty, has to shoot himself as an expiation 
for his guilt. In four or five of his tales the misdeeds of this unhappy 
class of men are dwelt upon, illustrations are given of their wickedness, 
and a quantity of law is introduced in different shapes to work the story. 
Voltaire used to boast of his acquaintance with the Bible, observing that a 
good advocate ought to know the case on the other side as well as his own. 
By the same rule Mr. Trollope ought to get his lawright. As it is he always 
gets it wrong. One of his stories is founded on an impossible will. In 
another, the counsel for the prisoner in a criminal trial, after a cross exami- 
nation which must have been intended to convict his client, extorts an 
answer from the faltering witness by threatening to put the prisoner in the 
witness-box to confute him. Ina third, the juvenile Solicitor-general referred 
to above, shoots himself because either he or his wife is disinherited by a will 
which, after reading it with a scowl, he found to be impregnable, though it 
directed that the property of the testator should be laid out in real estate for 
charitable purposes, in defiance of the Mortmain Act. . 
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“ All this, however, is comparatively a small matter. His last story, 
“Orley Farm,” is mainly directed against lawyers. It is full of reflections on 
the immorality of advocacy, and the climax of the story is the trial of the 
heroine for perjury, which is described with all its attendant circumstances 
in the most minute detail. Here, at any rate, Mr. Trollope, if he meant to 
be just, was bound to be right ; but he is utterly wrong from beginning to 
end. It is worth some little trouble to show how wrong he is, because the 
blunders of a very clever man in dealing with a subject which he does not 
understand give a fair measure of the importance of that practice of teaching 
by novels which is such important an element in the literature of the present 
day. The legal part of his story is as follows. 

Sir Joseph Mason was the owner of Orley Farm. On his death his widow 
produced a will with a codicil, dated on the 14th July in a certain year, and 
witnessed by three witnesses, Usbech, Kenneby, and Bridget Bolster. By 
this codicil the property was left to Lucius Mason, the son of the widow, to 
the exclusion of Joseph Mason, an elder son by a former marriage. Joseph 
Mason contested the genuineness of the will, and at the trial Lady Mason 
swore that she saw the testator execute, and the witnesses attest it. 
Usbech had died before the trial, but the other two witnesses swore that they 
had witnessed some document for old Mason about the time in question, and 
that they believed the signatures to the attestation clause to be theirs. The 
way in which their evidence is said to have been given at the trial is 
inaccurate, but that is a minor point. The jury found a verdict establishing 
the will, and Lady Mason as guardian, and her son when he came of age as 
owner, held the property without question for twenty years. When the son 
came of age he quarrelled with one Dockwrath, an attorney, who had married 
the daughter of old Usbech, the witness. Dockwrath thereupon looked over 
his father-in-law’s papers, and found amongst them evidence which led him 
to discover that a Mr. Torrington had in his possession a deed dated on the 
same 14th July as the codicil, and witnessed by Kenneby and Bolster. He 
immediately inferred that Lady Mason had taken occasion from this circum- 
stance to forge the codicil, and that she had forged the signatures of Kenneby 
and Bolster in order to get them to take the will for the deed, and so to give 
the evidence which they eventually gave on the trial. Upon this he went to 
Joseph Mason, the elder son, who prosecuted Lady Mason for perjury, 
agreeing, if he recovered Orley Farm by means of her conviction, to make 
Dockwrath the tenant of it. Of this trial for perjury Mr. Trollope gives a 
minute account. It ends in Lady Mason’s acquittal, though Mr. Trollope 
makes her confess her guilt both before and after her trial. The moral of the 
; story is, that her counsel, whose wicked skill procured her acquittal, were 
iif rogues. “I cannot understand,” says Mr. Trollope, “how any gentleman 

' can be willing to use his intellect for the propagation of untruth, and to be 
paid for so using it.” The question has often been put, and sufficiently 
familiar answers have been given to it. Mr, Trollope’s detailed statement, 
showing what he understands by “the propagation of untruth,” proves how 
false the suggestion conveyed in the terms of his question is, and how 
satisfactory are the answers usually given to it. 

The facts which he supposes to be proved at the trial are substantially 
those which are detailed above, with certain variations to be noticed immedi- 
ately. If they had been proved as fully as possible, they would not have 
made out a case against Lady Mason which any judge would even leave to 
a jury. She was charged with swearing that she saw two persons attest a 
codicil which, in fact, they did not attest. The proof that they did not attest 
was that they swore that they did attest something, that they attested only 
one deed, and that some one else said that a different deed, which he produced, 
was the one which they had attested. The vital point, therefore, for the 
prosecutor to prove was that they attested the deed and not the will. 
7 According to Mr. Trollope, the attesting witnesses refused to swear that 

| they had attested the deed. They confined themselves to swearing that they 

| had attested one instrument only. Thus the deed was not proved to be 
genuine. Lady Mason had sworn that the instrument attested was the 
codicil. No one was in a position to swear that it was not. Thus her oath 
was uncontradicted, All that the evidence proved was a probability that 
there was forgery somewhere, and the burden of proof lay on the prosecutor. 
Mr. Trollope does not see that the case would have been just as strong against 
any one who had sworn to the deed as against Lady Mason who swore to 
the will. Had such a person been on his trial Kenneby and Bolster would 
have sworn that they witnessed one instrument only, and Lady Mason would 
have sworn that they saw them witness the will. Hence, by Mr. Trollope’s 
own rule, the person who said the deed was executed must have been 
perjured. In fact, her conviction could have been obtained only by 
assuming her guilt, which was the very point to be proved. 


Apart from this, let it be conceded that the assertion by the attesting 
witnesses that they witnessed one deed only was a contradiction to Lady 
Mason, still she could not have been convicted of perjury. One of the 
witnesses (Kenneby) said in cross-examination that he had no remembrance 
of signing twice on that special day, although he knew that he had acted as 
witness on behalf of Sir Joseph Mason more than twice on the same day, 
and that he might have signed two deeds on the day in question. Conse- 
quently his evidence broke down altogether. The other witness swore 
positively that she had witnessed one instrument only. Here, therefore, 
at most, there was no more than oath against oath, and as the law stands 
that is not enough for a conviction in a case of perjury. The oath on 
which perjury is assigned must (subject to exceptions which do not apply 
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here) be contradicted explicitly by two oaths at least. Hence Lady Mason 
(who was never contradicted at all) was contradicted, if at all, by one 
witness only. 

It is one of Mr. Trollope’s great points against the law as it stands that 
the evidence of Kenneby was broken down by cross-examination. The 
nature of his attack on the practice is well illustrated by a single instance :— 
“ When first asked, Kenneby had said that he was nearly sure that Mr, 
Usbech had not signed the document. But his very anxiety to be true had 
brought him into trouble. Mr. Furnival on that occasion had taken advan- 
tage of the word ‘nearly,’ and had at last succeeded in making him say that 
he was not sure at all. Evidence by means of torture—thumbscrew and 
such like—we have for many years past abandoned as barbarous, and have 
acknowledged that it is of its very nature useless in the search after truth. 
How long will it be before we shall recognize that the other kind of torture 
is equally opposed to truth and civilization!” For the interests of justice, 
it is to be hoped that it will be a very long time, and also for the interests of 
truth, unless it is Mr. Trollope’s opinion that “ nearly sure” has some other 
meaning than “not quite.” Probably no one was ever so absurd as to 
admit that torture had no tendency to bring truth to light. It has the 
strongest tendency to do so. Does Mr. Trollope really think that when a 
man has red pepper rubbed into his eyes he will not tell where his plate is 
hidden, and is not that a discovery of truth? Torture is laid aside in 
judicial inquiries, not as useless, but as barbarous. To compare cross- 
examination to torture is simply childish, A man says, he is “nearly 
sure” he saw a murder committed. “ Hang the accused at once,” says Mr. 
Trollope, “in the name of humanity ; but for Heaven’s sake don’t be so 
barbarous as to torture the witness by asking him what he means by ‘ nearly,’ 
and showing that he has no precise meaning at all.” The iniquity which 
Mr. Trollope charges on the lawyer consists in the fact that, without a word 
of insult or browbeating—for this is not imputed—but by mere questioning, 
he showed that a soft-headed, muddle-pated man was not really sure of the 
details of a very commonplace transaction which he had witnessed twenty 
years before, though he thought at first that he was sure. Mr. Trollope is 
very fortunate if his own daily experience does not prove to him that he is 
frequently very sure of facts upon which he is quite mistaken. For instance, 
he is no doubt quite sure that it is not an unfair representation of a cross- 
examination, to make the counsel make such a speech as this to a witness :— 
“Very much they” (another firm of attorneys) “ must have enjoyed your 
society, Mr. Dockwrath! and what wrinkles they must have learned from 
you! What a pleasant oasis it must have been in the generally somewhat 
dull course of their monotonous though profitable business! I quite envy 
Round and Crook having you alongside of them in their inner council- 
chamber.” Perhaps if he were asked what barrister ever made such a speech 
in his hearing ?—when he did so ?/—what was the name of the case ?—who 

the judge was, and what he said to it ?—he would discover that he was 
drawing more on his imagination, and less on his memory, than he is at 
present inclined to suppose. 

One specific proof of this is, that Mr. Trollope inserts at full length the 
speech which Mr. Furnival addressed to the jury, and finishes up with the 
observation that the legal world thought that “he had done his duty by his 
client in a manner becoming an English barrister and an English gentleman,” 
in avowing his belief of his client’s innocence, though he was aware of her 
guilt ; and in charging the witnesses with conspiracy and perjury, though he 
knew they had told the truth. The legal world would have thought such 
statements infamous. Indeed, it goes further than Mr. Trollope, for it is 
distinctly contrary to professional rules for a barrister to express an opinion 
of the innocence of his client even when he really feels it. Serjeant Shee 
declared at Palmer’s trial, that he believed him to be innocent, and no one 
can doubt that, at the time, he really did so believe ; yet the Attorney- 
General protested against the assertion ; and Lord Campbell, in summing up, 
said : “I feel also bound to say that it would have been better if his (Palmer’s) 
advocate had abstained from some of the observations which he made in his 
address to you, in which he laid great stress upon his own conviction of the 
prisoner’s innocence of the crime imputed to him.” He pointed out the 
reason for this rule, that if it became a practice for barristers to profess belief 
in the prisoner’s innocence when they really felt it, “if the advocate with- 
holds an opinion, the jury may suppose he is conscious of his client’s guilt ; 
whereas it is the duty of the advocate to press his argument upon the jury, 
and not his opinion.” As to the consciously false imputation of perjury and 
conspiracy to the witnesses, Mr. Trollope may be sure that the opinion of 
barristers on such conduct would be quite as strong as his own. It was 
imputed to Mr. Phillips, at the trial of Courvoisier, that he ascribed the 
crime which he knew had been committed by his client to a maid-servant 
who was a witness in the case. Whether or no the imputation was true is 
beside the present question, but Mr. Phillips himself treated it as a grievous 
calumny, and protested most eagerly that in point of fact he had not done 
what he was charged with doing. This shows what the opinion of the bar 
upon the subject would be. 


The fact is that, like most other persons who write upon this somewhat 
hackneyed topic, Mr. Trollope is altogether unaware of the fact that there is 
such a thing as a code of professional morals amongst barristers, and that 
this code condemns in the strongest way the very practices which Mr. 
Trollope asserts to be characteristic of the profession and to be justified by 
its members, It is as unjust to take Mr, Edwin James or men like him as 
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representatives of the bar as it would be to take Mr. G. W. M. Reynolds as 
a representative of the class of novelists. 

- Of course, in a trial constructed by himself, Mr. Trollope can distribute 
moral guilt and innocence as he pleases. He has both the right and the 
power to take his readers and his characters behind the scenes and give them 
knowledge which they would be without in real life. He can make his 
Mr. Furnival know or conjecture what he pleases about the merits of the 
case, and so attribute to him any quantity of moral obliquity. In real life 
it would be quite another matter, and if we suppose Mr. Furnival not to 
have known any more about the case than he learnt from his brief, and 
from the witnesses in court, he would have been justified in nearly all that 
he said. The attorney for the prosecution not merely owned, but absolutely 
boasted that he had been actuated in the whole matter by the vilest spite 
and avarice. His own witnesses refused to swear that the deed on which he 
relied was genuine ; and, under these circumstances, the prisoner’s counsel 
was perfectly justified in saying that the whole case bore the appearance of an 
infamous conspiracy directed against a woman who had held her property 
for twenty years, and had established the genuineness of the will now 
indirectly contested by a verdict obtained principally by the evidence of the 
very witnesses called against her. Indeed, Mr. Trollope himself proves 
Lady Mason’s guilt only by making her behave in private in such a manner 
as to suggest it. In common cases a lawyer would know nothing of that. 
He would act on the evidence and his instructions, and, in this particular 
case, had it occurred in real life, every one would have drawn from the 
evidence the very inference which her counsel are said to have drawn, they 
would have suspected that Dockwrath was a great rascal, and would have 
concluded that the charge was far too stale and the evidence too weak to 
justify even an opinion that Lady Mason was guilty, much less a verdict 
asserting her guilt. In orderto make his story interesting, Mr. Trollope has 
had to cut away the foundation of its moral. The interest depends on the 
fact that, notwithstanding every appearance of innocence in her favour, the 


heroine was, in fact, guilty. The moral is, that lawyers ought not to defend | 


bad causes, but inasmuch as in practice lawyers, if they judge at all, must 
judge from appearances, and inasmuch as the appearances in this case were 
in favour of the accused, the lawyers were right in supposing her to be 
innocent. The question which the moral really raises is, what ought to be 
the conduct of a barrister requested to defend a woman of whose guilt he has 
private information ; with whom he is in love ; and of whose guilt there is 
little or no evidence. A woman to whom I am engaged to be married asks 
me to defend her against a charge of shoplifting. She says she is guilty. 
The evidence is perfectly consistent with her having put the lace in her 
pocket by mistake. What am I todo? The plain answer (which in practice 
would be given by ninety-nine men in a hundred) would be, ‘Go to some 
one else ;” but be the answer what it may, the case is so peculiar that it 
throws no light at all on the general question of an advocate’s duties. 

It is hardly worth while to notice the minor faults in such a story, but it is 
full of mistakes. The prisoner’s attorney is represented as being very anxious 
that a particular witness should be cross-examined by a particular person, 
and the answer is that this is impossible, because there is an inflexible rule 
of etiquette that the counsel must cross-examine in turn. There is no such 
rule ; as a fact, the cross-examination is generally conducted exclusively by 
the leading counsel, but where there is any reason to deviate from it this 
practice is constantly neglected. For instance, in Palmer’s case, many of the 
scientific witnesses were cross-examined by Mr. Grove, on account of his 
great scientific knowledge. Many other points of the same sort might, if 
necessary, be noticed, but we have said enough to show that Mr. Trollope 
knows nothing whatever of the subject on which he is so vehement. If he 
really cares about criminal procedure he should write a book about it ; it is 
folly to nibble at large subjects in a novel. 

On one point Mr. Trollope is perfectly right. The waiting-rooms for 
witnesses should be improved. They certainly ought to have comfortable 
seats and fires in cold weather, and if there were two rooms, one for men and 
the other for women, it would be all the better. If he would confine him- 
self to points like this, on which no man is a better judge, Mr. Trollope 
might really make his novels practically useful. 








LIFE-BOATS. 


THE gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, may very properly be 
from time to time reminded of the vicissitudes to which a less comfortably 
situated portion of the community is constantly exposed. Such a storm as 
that which three weeks ago was sweeping all round our coasts carries anxiety 
and trepidation, if not actual catastrophe, to a thousand homes. There are, 
it is reckoned, a quarter of a million of vessels cntering and quitting English 
ports in the course of the year, and the people personally engaged in these 
voyages are numbered at about 1,600,000. Sailors are conventionally believed 
to consider the open sea the culy safe place in stormy weather, and to 
reciprocate the affectionatesympathy with which a landsman is accustomed 
to regard them on such occasions :— 

** A strong so.1’-wester’s blowing, Bill, O don’t you hear it roar now ? 
Lord bless us, how I pities them unhappy folk ashore now!” 

When the sea is really an open one, and the vessel first-rate in size and 
equipment, such a creed is not without its plausibility, but the case is very 
different with the vast multitudes of over-laden, under-manned, badly-fitted 





craft, that creep about our shores from one port to another, and by which 
a large proportion of our carrying trade is effected. To many of these vessels 
a severe gale is certain destruction, and their only chance, if rough weather 
overtakes them, is to made a dash for the nearest roadstead, and await the 
return of more propitious weather. With such a class of ships it is natural 
enough that the list of casualties should be a grave one, and the Wreck 
Chart for 1861 gives a forcible idea of the precarious character of the 
employment, and of the serious outlay in life and treasure, which the 
necessities of the case, or the carelessness of those concerned, appear 
to involve. During the year no less than 1,404 vessels were wrecked 
on British coasts, and from these 884 persons are known to have been 
lost. This is somewhat above the average of the last seven years, which 
is rather under 1,200; and the increase is attributable to the gales of 
January, February, and November, which proved especially fatal to the 
rotten colliers everywhere so abundant in English seas. The worth of the 
property thus lost is reckoned at about a million ; but the loss to the country 
of so many able-bodied seamen is one not so easily calculated, and, apart 
from the obvious considerations of humanity, is far too serious to be quietly 
overlooked. The picture is not, however, without its cheerful points. 
Against the 884 seamen lost by shipwreck, we have to put 4,624 directly 
rescued from such a fate, a number which, as we are very fairly reminded, 
forms a considerable fraction of any fleet, and might, in some moment of 
national danger, prove of vital importance in the support of our maritime 
ascendancy. Out of these, the National Life-Boat Association claims a 
goodly fraction as the result of its operations. During the last two years 
and a half its boats have rescued 726 people from wrecked vessels, and it 
has, besides laying out £27,000 in the support of its own establishments, 
made grants of nearly three thousand pounds for the reward of courageous 
rescues effected by boats not under its own control. Since its origin in 1824 
it has, in one way or another, saved 12,680 lives, and the 123 life-boats now 
employed in its service are constantly being increased in number and effec- 
tiveness, as the necessities of the case seem to press, and the funds of the 
society to allow the necessary outlay. 

The Wreck Chart shows with the greatest precision the most dangerous 
portions of our coast, and tables are supplied by the Board of Trade which 
enable us to draw the same inference from a wide period of observation. 
During the last twelve years the greatest number of lives have been lost on 
the coast from Skerries and Lambay to Fair Head and Mull of Cantire, 
Next in order of disaster comes the region between Flamborough Head and 
the North Foreland. From the North Foreland to St. Catharine’s Point the 
loss is enly half as much ; and from St. Catharine’s Point to Start Point, 
south of Plymouth, it sinks to a mere nominal quantity. Here, however, an 
unfavourable change ensues, and from Start Point to the Land’s End, and 
from the Land’s End to Hartland Point, and thence across the Bristol 
Channel to St. David's Head, the wreck list is a grievously long one; and 
the loss continues to increase all through the Irish Sea, past the Skerries, till 
it reaches its climax about the Mull of Cantire. On the whole, it is observed 
that the greatest casualties do not happen on the north-east coast, but in the 
channels frequented by large foreign-going ships, and it is suggested that a 
few hundred thousand pounds laid out in improving our harbours of refuge 
in these localities might in the end prove a very sound piece of economy. 


There are other statistics, which we borrow from the reports of the Life- 
Boat Institution, and which seem to us extremely significant. Out of all the 
casualties of two years, more than half appear to have befallen colliers, and the 
explanation is that these vessels are often deliberately sent to sea in an unsea- 
worthy state, and are allowed to run the risk of storm, on the same principle 
that a foolish man refuses to insure his house, and trusts to his good luck to save 
him froma fix. The profits of the trade are large, and an occasional less is taken 
into the calculation, and still leaves a margin of gain. A striking instance 
of this occurred in the late gales, when, in spite of Admiral Fitzroy’s storm 
signal, a fleet of these unfortunate vessels put out of harbour, and are now in 
all probability at the bottom of the sea. The coal carrying trade is gradually 
being taken out of the little brigs and schooners, and absorbed by larger and 
safer iron vessels ; but there is too much reason to fear that much gross folly, 
ignorance, and cruelty, is still at work in the matter, and that human life is 
constantly risked in the most needless manner by a class of stupid and brutal 
proprietors, who are far too ill instructed to look to anything but the prospect : 
of immediate gain, and too unscrupulous to be influenced by any sentiments 
of humanity toward those engaged in their service. The experience of the 
last few weeks has, however, been of use in putting to rest for ever the 
scepticism with which it was the fashion to receive Admiral Fitzroy’s 
announcements. Those who impugn his reliability think that they have 
carried their point when they have shown him to be inaccurate on any single 
occasion ; but this involves a total misunderstanding of his pretensions. The 
science with which he is concerned is acknowledged to be in its infancy, and 
is to a certain degree necessarily tentative and uncertain. The time may, 
and doubtless will, come when we shall know with the utmost precision what 
storms are approaching, whence they come, how long they will continue, and 
with what degree of violence they will rage. At present, the barometer and 
the telegraph supply us with the means of making excellent guesses on all 
these points, and bring within our reach not indeed absolute certainty, but 
certainty enough to guide the conduct of rational men in a matter about 
which they are otherwise completely in the dark. When Admiral 
Fitzroy’s storm signal is flying, the probability of a — is so 
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great as to make putting to sea in a frail heavy-laden craft little short of 
murder, and it will no doubt, before long, become an important question for 
underwriters and marine insurance offices, whether losses have not been 
incurred in disregard of such important warnings, as to render them almost 
wanton. The half-tipsy skipper of some wretched little unsound schooner 
may, no doubt, consign Admiral Fitzroy and his machines to perdition, 
and set sail in defiance of all admonitions ; but science and common sense 
must, in the long run, carry the day ; and though such hurricanes as those 
which have just scourged our coasts must always be attended by more or less 
disaster, we shall not have the mortification of reflecting that half their ill- 
results might have been obviated by a little reasonable caution, and that a 
hundred homes, now filled with mourning or reduced to distress, might have 


continued in prosperity but for the stupid recklessness which will not be | 


warned, and the ignorant conceit, which disbelieves everything with which 


experience has not rendered it familiar. 
The Reports of the Life Boat Society abound with chronicles of courageous 
rescues, which it is really impossible to read without a thrill of excitement 


and admiration. 


was destroyed last November, and which cost Lord Charles Beauclerk his life ; | 


or that which resulted in the rescue of the crew of the “Sisters” at Whitby in 
February of this year—are well worthy the perusal of a generation too much 





Such adventures as that in which the Scarborough life-boat | 


| 
| 
| 


et 


they chose a Beauharnais. The Duke of Leuchtenberg profited by this pro. 
tection : his children made splendid alliances ; three of the daughters became 
severally Queen of Sweden, Princess of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, and 
Empress of Brazil ; his elder son became Prince of Portugal, first husband 
of Donna Maria II., and the second, who succeeded to the title, took to wife 
a daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, and was made an imperial highness, 
The progress of events in France at length made a Beauharnais not merely 
no longer necessary but highly undesirable, and on the 6th of December, 1852, 
exactly four days after the coup @état, the son and successor of Maximilian- 
Eugéne-Auguste-Napoleon was transformed by an imperial ukase into 
Nicolas Maximilianowitsch Prince Romanowski, with the rank of a prince of 
the Russian family. The reversal of Napoleon’s unjust rejection of Josephine 
by the unchequered and unexampled prosperity of her descendants, which, in 
the signal case of the French Emperor, cannot be ascribed to the sympathy or 


| the justice of the European sovereigns, is as striking a proof of the inter- 


ference of Providence, as the slower but even more curious defeat of the 


_ injustice of the Protector Somerset towards his first family. But the crown 


| 


of Greece would be scarcely a benefit to a Russianized prince of the house of 
Beauharnais, who would find himself doubted by the Western Powers, coerced 
by the government of his uncle, and unable to satisfy the constitutional 
wishes of his subjects. Even the strong family attachments of the Emperor 


surrounded with comfort, and too carefully guarded from accident, to know | Napoleon have not induced him to support his cousin’s cause. The duke’s 


what danger really means. Sailors, in whatever other respects deficient, 
appear to be uniformly courageous, self-sacrificing, and determined, when a 
rescue is to be effected. “ My men,” writes Nelson upon one occasion, of 
his Mediterranean fleet, “are almost absolute perfection, and care no more 


youth is perhaps the chief objection with the Greeks. A liberal English 
prince is not likely to grow into a tyrant, but a Russian, bred under the 
shadow of the most absolute throne in Europe, could scarcely turn out better 
than his cousin Otho. The Greeks are not likely to hatch another cockatrice’s 


for cannon-balls than peas.” It is pleasant to think that the same intrepidity, | egg. 


though exercised in another way, still lives on, and that if our next naval 
war has to be waged from the iron fastnesses of Merrimacs and Monitors, 
there will at any rate be the hearts of oak within, the same indifference to 
danger, the same stubborn resolution, the same fiery enthusiasm as have 
hitherto characterized our naval annals, and raised our nation to its prou 
position at the head of the maritime Powers of the world. 








THE VACANT THRONE. 


Ir is much to be wished that the ancient doctrine of the return of the souls 
of men to human bodies, after a time of probation in Hades, could be verified, 
without the previous draughts of Lethe, for Harmodius and Aristogiton. The 
Arabian prophet himself, if he could come upon “the advanced Muslims” 


The Hellenic candidate is Prince Ypsilanti, the only Greek of the rank of 
non-regnant princes, and therefore of the same class as his Russian opponent. 
The history of the Ypsilanti family is an epitome of that of the modern Greek 
nation. It is said to be originally from Trebizond, and to have made an 
alliance with one of the emperors of the Comnenian house who ruled that 
city. We look upon these Byzantine alliances as indicating the mythical 
period of modern Greek genealogies, and are reminded of the curious dis- 
covery by the English heralds, whenever a great contractor is raised to the 
lowest edge of the peerage, that the new noble is descended, to the no small 
scandal of those who believe in the men of the people, from some hero of the 
wars of the Black Prince. When Hecatzeus of Miletus boasted to the 
Egyptian priests, who were good genealogists, that his sixteenth ancestor was 
a god, they showed him three hundred and forty-five statues of priests, 


over the plans of their favourite project of a railway to Mekkeh, would not | representing a direct descent, no one of whom, said they, was a god or a 
be more astonished than the old tyrannicides at the way in which the | hero, but every one a gentleman, the son of a gentleman. Hoping that the 
Athenians of to-day manage a revolution, and the use to which they and the _ Ypsilantis of the heroic age were really gentlemen, we find them, three cen- 


other Greeks put the only ancient Hellenic institution which time has 
spared to them. They might forgive their descendants for quietly expelling a 
tyrant who was merely disagreeable, because he was, to borrow the Palmer- 


_ turies ago, an important Greek family of Constantinople. 


A hundred years 
since they began to hold very high appointments in the service of the Porte, 
especially as princes of Moldavia or Wallachia, or of the two principalities. 


stonian definition, “something in the wrong place ;” but that such an | At this time the most able of the foreign servants of the Porte were not, as 


opportunity for isonomy should be lost and a council of all the Greeks find | 


nothing better to do than to choose another tyrant, and probably another 
barbarian, would perplex their ideas of liberal institutions, and render a 
voyage to the island Atlantis scarcely necessary to prove to them that 
republics had ceased to make every one good and happy. 

At the close of the war of independence, there was some question between 

a king and a president ; now the debate is narrowed to the nationality of the 
sovereign, whether the Greeks should be ruled by a Greek, or whether they 
should choose a stranger prince, and try the operation of Hellenization, as 
with Otho, once more. 

The first place in the rank of possible kings we give to our Prince Alfred, 
who, being unsupported by foreign influence, and popular with the Greeks as 
with all other nations which he has visited, may well be the national favourite. 
He is young, frank, clever, and sure to be liberal. 
Greeks expect that he would bring the Ionian Islands with him, to be united 
to the Hellenic kingdom ; but this idea is scarcely worthy of mention as a 
serious reason for the choice. Prince Alfred would be chosen as an able 
son of a constitutional house, and to such a King of Greece the turbulent 
little republic would willingly be handed over, though probably the 
descendants of the old Venetian noblesse would not prove his most manage- 
able subjects. The real difficulty in Prince Alfred’s way is that he would be 


he is not a Greek. 

The Absolutists have long had a favourite candidate for the first vacancy in 
the Parliament of Kings which intimidation or force could treat on the close- 
borough principle. Even while his cousin Otho was as firm as such a 
tottering thing could be, the Duke of Leuchtenberg was trotted out with 
indecent haste. The history of the Beauharnais family, since the first Napo- 
leon’s overthrow, is a curious volume of continental policy. Eugéne Beau- 


of Holland, retired to his father-in-law, the King of Bavaria, when the 
Bourbon restoration made France an undesirable residence. He was speedily 
made Duke of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstaedt, and treated by the 
most powerful sovereigns as one of their own class. They had already dis- 
covered that the overthrow of Napoleon was only a temporary injury to the 
power of France, and had decided that an imperial candidate in reserve would | 
be a good check on the Bourbons. They could not brook a Bonaparte, so 


| 
harnais, the Emperor’s stepson, son of Josephine, and brother of the Queen | 


It is thought that the | 


| before, renegades, but Greeks and Roumans, whose zeal sometimes raises a 
| suspicion that their policy was that of those Poles who devoted themselves 
to the advancement of Russia in order to bring about a collision with the 
Western Powers. However this may have been with the family generally, 
it is to be noticed that Constantine Ypsilanti, grandfather of the present 
prince, relinquished the government of the two principalities after the peace 
of Tilsit, and died in Russia, at Kiew,in 1816. The motive of this resigna- 
tion became apparent when Alexander, the eldest son of Constantine, 
was chosen, in 1820, chief of the Greek nation, and organized the 
war, which he himself commenced in the following year. His brother 
Demetrius, as general-in-chief in the Morea, took its strong places, defeated 
the army of Ibraheem Pasha, and gained the battle of Petra, which ended 





the war. The other brothers distinguished themselves in the same contest, 
George, as commander in the principalities, and Nicholas, as leader of the 
famous Sacred Band at the battle of Dragatsan. The youngest, Gregory, 
but a youth at this period, was the father of the present prince, also called 
Gregory, who was born in 1835, and is married to a daughter of the wealthy 
Baron Sina. The family of Ypsilanti have great claims upon the Greek 
nation. They sacrificed the highest appointments the Porte could bestow 
upon Christians, and engaged in a doubtful and most dangerous enterprise. 


_ They showed political skill and personal bravery, so much so that they recall 
violently opposed by the Absolutist governments, and the chief objection, that _ 





to the mind the Byzantine emperors from whom they claim descent, who by 
these qualities, in such men as John Comnenus, or the unfortunate Andronicus 
of Constantinople, not less than in some of the princes of Nicaea, Thessa- 
lonica, and Trebizond, sustained states attacked by vigorous enemies, and 
enfeebled by a weak populace and a quarrelsome nobility. But we quote the 
Byzantines not as an argument for the pedigree, knowing that the best claim 
to be the legitimate Greek emperor is that of the Sultan, but to prove that 
the mixed Greek blood of the emperors showed no sign of the general 
degeneracy of their people, and that much may be hoped from those who led 
one of the most splendid of modern insurrections. Nations have short 
memories if Europe forgets that struggle to which the last Italian revolution, 
based on the power and enterprise of an Italian king, and aimed in part 
against princes who had become Italians, in part against a sovereign not quite 
a Turk, though he used savage levies, is not tobe compared. It was alife and 
death conflict with a barbarian and implacable power, not always unjust, but 


generally cruel, by which some deeds were done and sanctioned which Europe 
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ought to remember as tenaciously as do the Greeks themselves, If the nation 
is to have its free choice, no wonder that it should choose the representative 
of its revolutionary leaders. It is said that Prince Ypsilanti favours the 
French. This is simply a question of taste. There is no conflict of interests 
between England and France in Greece. We apprehend that the report is 
caused by the French Emperor’s good sense favouring a Greek choice. 

Rumour has pointed to other European princes, the Count of Flanders, a 
Prince of Savoy, a Bonaparte, and even the Duc d’Aumale. The first is far 
the best. Nosons in Europe had ever a better education for thrones than 
those of the Belgian Ulysses, who, having had an offer of this crown himself 
in former days, could well advise the young prince. The Italian prince 
would be less likely to fit himself to govern the Greeks, though the tradi- 
tions of his house would make him a liberal sovereign. The Bonaparte 
stands in the same position, save that he would be even less favourably 
treated by most of the European powers. The Orleans family certainly is 
in some need of a throne, but surely the world is tired of them, and the 
prince who did not lead the forces of Algeria against Paris, when Louis 
Philippe was expelled, and who resorted, not long ago, to the unsoldierlike 
expedient of challenging a phlegmatic critic who was sure to take no notice, 
is not likely to suit the excitable Greeks. A good Rouman, of tried honesty 
of purpose, and used to governing, would be a much better last resource. 

The religion of the future king is an important point in the calculation. 
The Greeks do not love the Latins ; but we speak with knowledge when we 
say that theirs is the most tolerant of the ancient churches. In the East they 
alone would bury us in consecrated ground. At the death of the lamented 
Prince Consort, the Greek Cathedral in London alone held a solemn requiem. 
An English prince would probably not be expected to change his religion ; 
but the Greeks would scarcely take a Latin, even if he did so, unless they 
should observe Otho to continue faithful to his adopted church, supposing 
they do not forget him at once. A Greek or Rouman might perhaps be 
under the influence of the imperial head of the Russian branch of his church. 

It is to be hoped that the alleged intention of diplomatists to interpret 
the treaty to the exclusion of princes of the families of the protecting Powers 
will, if serious, be resisted by the Greeks. Apart from the difficulty as to 
the present French family, which might be admitted while the two Bourbon 
houses would be excluded, any attempt to shackle a national choice might 
end in the formation of a republic, an idea cherished by some dreamers, 
which, if carried into effect, might necessitate very grave intervention. The 
Greeks ought to be left perfectly free. 

The future of the Greek nation depends upon the success of their choice. 
They have flourished in all material things under the miserable rule of Otho ; 
but that rule has retarded their progress, and even injured their character. 
A wise king, who could both direct the energies of the nation, and check its 
impetuosity, who would be a Greek himself whether Greek-born or a 
stranger, would begin a new era for Greece, and with his name recommence 
the long and glorious list of her worthies. 








THE ROAD ACROSS THE PARK. 


THE moment is now arriving when it will be for the public to decide 
whether a very successful experiment shall be abandoned, and London be 
deprived, by sheer negligence or obstinacy, of a really important convenience. 
All through the summer our principal thoroughfares have been pretty nearly 
in a state of blockade ; from east to west and from north to south the great 
human tide has surged and rolled and struggled for the onward progress 
which the narrow limits of our streets rendered almost impossible : at certain 
points, where two conflicting streams broke in upon one another, there has 
resulted the natural tossing, heaving, and confusion incidental to a stoppage. 
At the bottom of Park-lane or Bond-street, for instance, in front of Apsley 
House, or at Albert-gate, there has been almost incessantly a crowd of 
pedestrians waiting for some propitious moment to slip across, a string of 
earriages impatient of delay, and a general entanglement of bipeds and 
quadrupeds, which nothing but the strenuous labours of the police sufficed 
to prevent turning into an absolute mob. The same thing might be said of 
a dozen other points ; and though, of course, now that the season is past, and 
the Exhibition has opened for the last time, the evil has for the present 
ceased to be pressing, it is quite certain that we shall feel it again next 
summer, and that it must, if no alleviation be suggested, continue in future 
years to be progressively inconvenient. Of the risk, the delay, the annoy- 
ance involved by such a state of things, there is no need to speak to any one 
whose fate it was to be driving about London three months ago. It may be 
safely said that, to drive from one end of Bond-street to another on a fine 
afternoon, any day from May to August, is an undertaking for which time, 
courage, and promptitude are essential, and which only the determination of 
London ladies, and the quick hands of London coachmen would render in 
any degree achievable. It was unwise, so Juvenal tells us, to go out to 
supper in ancient Rome without first making one’s will, and the dangers and 
difficulties of modern London seem to be so seriously increasing, that cautious 
others, on starting for an afternoon’s drive, may be pardoned for reflecting 
on the uncertainty of life, and young ladies with nerves very naturally 
shudder at the inevitable mob, the opposing armies of charioteers, the bold 
dash for a few yards’ advance, and the awful possibility of an unruly steed or 
a damaged panel. 


The worst of the matter is, that it is likely to grow worse and worse. 





Every day sees London extending its bounds over fresh acres, and yet the 
old centres of interest lose none of their attraction, and everybody accordingly 
flocks around them. We shall not fortunately have International Exhibi- 
tions every summer, but other spectacles will be forthcoming, and the vast 
suburbs that are growing up, with mushroom-like rapidity, on every side of 
the metropolis, will supply an increasingly formidable concourse of passen- 
gers, and must, within no very remote period, absolutely glut our already 
over-crowded streets. Year by year locomotion grows easier, cheaper, and 
more familiar to the great masses of the population. Monster excursions 
from one country to another are devised and carried out; London and 
Parisian operatives entertain one another at international banquets, explore 
each other’s workshops, and carry back to their homes a taste for foreign 
sight-seeing and an inquisitiveness which is certain to infect their neigh- 
bours. Every summer we must expect to see more bearded mechanics 
sauntering in our streets, abusing our theatres, and contrasting Piccadilly 
with the Boulevard des Italiens. Every summer, unless we choose to 
face the difficulty and apply the necessary remedies, London streets 
will become more impassable, the chances of arriving in due time at 
one’s destination more remote, and the probability of a general smash 
less incredible. Fortunately we have one cure to a certain degree in 
our hands, and it will be our own fault if, with our eyes open, we 
resolve to reject it. The road which after so much discussion was opened 
between Bayswater and South Kensington, has been, without a doubt, of the 
most essential importance in relieving the pressure in other directions. 
Within the last dozen years two great cities have grown up on either side of 
the Park, and nothing but the conservatism habitual to Englishmen could 
have made them acquiesce as long as they have done in complete separation. 
At present, if an inhabitant of Rutland or Prince’s Gate wishes to visit a 
neighbour just opposite him across the Park, he has either to go up to Hyde 
Park-corner, or to start off upon a lengthened and tiresome pilgrimage through 
the wilds of Kensington. Still more ; in the former case, if he happens to be 
in a hack cab, he must go round by Park-lane, and swell the mob of carriages 
which are already gathered at that miserable little passage. How serious an 
amount of time is thus lost, and how many people suffer by it, is attested by 
the never-failing stream of carriages which has poured along the temporary road 
since its opening. A certain number of these have been, of course, owing to the 
Exhibition ; but even upon Sundays there has been a very considerable traffic, 
and it seems hardly worth while to search for evidence to prove that twenty 
or thirty thousand people, separated by a mile of park from another thirty thou- 
sand, must find it on the whole more convenient to go straight across than 
to make a journey three times as long before arriving at their destination. 
Common sense asserts the necessity of relieving Park-lane as much as 
possible, and it is certain that this can most effectually be done by enabling 
the people of Bayswater to go southward by some other route. At present 
we bring a crowd of people a mile or two out of their way, in order to send 
them down a wretched narrow lane, which is already choked up by a super- 
abundant traffic, and where draymen’s vans, fine ladies’ carriages, butchers’ 
carts, waggons, and hearses, are jostled together in a most indecorous 
proximity, to the greatest possible detriment of propriety and convenience. 

Two objections only can be urged against making the present temporary road 
a permanent arrangement. First, there is the scruple about desecrating the 
Park by the admission of public vehicles ; and secondly, the difficulty of 
getting across Rotten-row. Both impediments, it appears to us, might most 
easily be got rid of. As to the first, it is carrying the prudery of British 
Toryism a little too far to maintain that the three sides of the Park, still 
sacred to the fortunate possessors of private carriages, are not enough for the 
purpose. It is not privacy or quietness that London ladies like, for they have 
of late years deserted every other drive in the Park for that strange medley 
of grandeur and snobbish decorum and impropriety which is to be beheld 
any afternoon on its southern confines. They like to drive in a mob, but 
it must, so fashion wills it, be a mob of strictly idle people. Public pro- 
priety would be outraged by the idea that half a mile away an occasional 
omnibus or hack-cab had penetrated the sacred precincts of idle 
magnificence, and that some humble Bayswaterian was wending 
his way in a “Hansom” to Belgravia by a less circuitous route than 
the prejudice of exclusiveness has hitherto prescribed. All this is 
absurd enough. At every other European capital every sort of carriage 
drives where it will, and the most miserable cabriolet does not shrink from 
the proximity of palaces or parks, Even in London, how preposterous the 
notion now appears that it was essential to the dignity of royalty to keep the 
public out of St. James's Park, now one of the most useful and generally 
frequented thoroughfares in the metropolis ! Scarcely less preposterous is the 
selfishness of those who, being already provided with miles of quiet drives, 
would grudge the less fortunate public a boon which common sense and the 
necessities of the case appear to enjoin, and the concession of which would 
be, without a doubt, attended by such real advantages to the community 
at large. 

With regard to Rotten Row, no inconvenience has arisen from the present 
state of things; but if the present curtailment of its limits be thought 
undesirable for a continuance, a very few thousand pounds would carry a tunnel 
under it, and bring out the new road at Prince’s Gate ; or a bridge across it 
might carry the traffic overhead, and leave the riders in undisturbed possession 
of their accustomed space. No inconvenience to the frequenters of the park, and 
no disfigurement of the scene need be involved, and thousands of people who 
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great as to make putting to sea in a fra 
murder, and it will no doubt, before long, become an important question for 


underwriters and marine insurance offices, whether losses have not been 
incurred in disregard of such important warnings, as to render them almost 
wanton. The half-tipsy skipper of some wretched little unsound schooner 
may, no doubt, consign Admiral Fitzroy and his machines to perdition, 
and set sail in defiance of all admonitions ; but science and common sense 
must, in the long run, carry the day ; and though such hurricanes as those 
which have just scourged our coasts must always be attended by more or less 
disaster, we shall not have the mortification of reflecting that half their ill- 
results might have been obviated by a little reasonable caution, and that a 
hundred homes, now filled with mourning or reduced to distress, might have 
continued in prosperity but for the stupid recklessness which will not be 
warned, and the ignorant conceit, which disbelieves everything with which 
experience has not rendered it familiar. 


rescues, which it is really impossible to read without a thrill of excitement 
and admiration. Such adventures as that in which the Scarborough life-boat 


was destroyed last November, and which cost Lord Charles Beauclerk his life ; | 


or that which resulted in the rescue of the crew of the “Sisters” at Whitby in 
February of this year—are well worthy the perusal of a generation too much 
surrounded with comfort, and too carefully guarded from accident, to know 
what danger really means. Sailors, in whatever other respects deficient, 
appear to be uniformly courageous, self-sacrificing, and determined, when a 
rescue is to be effected. ‘ My men,” writes Nelson upon one occasion, of 
his Mediterranean fleet, “ are almost absolute perfection, and care no more 





for cannon-balls than peas.” It is pleasant to think that the same intrepidity, — 


though exercised in another way, still lives on, and that if our next naval 
war has to be waged from the iron fastnesses of Merrimacs and Monitors, 
there will at any rate be the hearts of oak within, the same indifference to 
danger, the same stubborn resolution, the same fiery enthusiasm as have 
hitherto characterized our naval annals, and raised our nation to its proud 
position at the head of the maritime Powers of the world. 








THE VACANT THRONE. 


Ir is much to be wished that the ancient doctrine of the return of the souls 
of men to human bodies, after a time of probation in Hades, could be verified, 
without the previous draughts of Lethe, for Harmodius and Aristogiton. The 
Arabian prophet himself, if he could come upon “the advanced Muslims” 
over the plans of their favourite project of a railway to Mekkeh, would not 
be more astonished than the old tyrannicides at the way in which the 
Athenians of to-day manage a revolution, and the use to which they and the 
other Greeks put the only ancient Hellenic institution which time has 
spared to them. They might forgive their descendants for quietly expelling a 
tyrant who was merely disagreeable, because he was, to borrow the Palmer- 
stonian definition, “something in the wrong place ;” but that such an 
opportunity for isonomy should be lost and a council of all the Greeks find 


| 


/ 


il heavy-laden craft little short of | they chose a Beauharnais. The Duke of Leuchtenberg profited by this pro. 


tection: his children made splendid alliances ; three of the daughters became 
severally Queen of Sweden, Princess of Hohenzollern-Hechingen, and 
Empress of Brazil ; his elder son became Prince of Portugal, first husband 
of Donna Maria II., and the second, who succeeded to the title, took to wife 
a daughter of the Emperor Nicholas, and was made an imperial highness, 
The progress of events in France at length made a Beauharnais not merely 
no longer necessary but highly undesirable, and on the 6th of December, 1852, 
exactly four days after the coup @état, the son and successor of Maximilian- 
Eugéne-Auguste-Napoleon was transformed by an imperial ukase into 
Nicolas Maximilianowitsch Prince Romanowski, with the rank of a prince of 
the Russian family. The reversal of Napoleon’s unjust rejection of Josephine 
by the unchequered and unexampled prosperity of her descendants, which, in 
the signal case of the French Emperor, cannot be ascribed to the sympathy or 
the justice of the European sovereigns, is as striking a proof of the inter- 


The Reports of the Life Boat Society abound with chronicles of courageous | ference of Providence, as the slower but even more curious defeat of the 


injustice of the Protector Somerset towards his first family. But the crown 
of Greece would be scarcely a benefit to a Russianized prince of the house of 
Beauharnais, who would find himself doubted by the Western Powers, coerced 
by the government of his uncle, and unable to satisfy the constitutional 
wishes of his subjects. Even the strong family attachments of the Emperor 
Napoleon have not induced him to support his cousin’s cause. The duke’s 
youth is perhaps the chief objection with the Greeks. A liberal English 
prince is not likely to grow into a tyrant, but a Russian, bred under the 
shadow of the most absolute throne in Europe, could scarcely turn out better 
than his cousin Otho. The Greeks are not likely to hatch another cockatrice’s 
egg. 

The Hellenic candidate is Prince Ypsilanti, the only Greek of the rank of 
non-regnant princes, and therefore of the same class as his Russian opponent. 
The history of the Ypsilanti family is an epitome of that of the modern Greek 
nation. It is said to be originally from Trebizond, and to have made an 
alliance with one of the emperors of the Comnenian house who ruled that 
city. We look upon these Byzantine alliances as indicating the mythical 
period of modern Greek genealogies, and are reminded of the curious dis- 
covery by the English heralds, whenever a great contractor is raised to the 
lowest edge of the peerage, that the new noble is descended, to the no small 
scandal of those who believe in the men of the people, from some hero of the 
wars of the Black Prince. When Hecatzus of Miletus boasted to the 
Egyptian priests, who were good genealogists, that his sixteenth ancestor was 
a god, they showed him three hundred and forty-five statues of priests, 
representing a direct descent, no one of whom, said they, was a god or a 
hero, but every one a gentleman, the son of a gentleman. Hoping that the 
Ypsilantis of the heroic age were really gentlemen, we find them, three cen- 
turies ago, an important Greek family of Constantinople. A hundred years 
since they began to hold very high appointments in the service of the Porte, 
especially as princes of Moldavia or Wallachia, or of the two principalities. 
At this time the most able of the foreign servants of the Porte were not, as 
before, renegades, but Greeks and Roumans, whose zeal sometimes raises a 


nothing better to do than to choose another tyrant, and probably another | suspicion that their policy was that of those Poles who devoted themselves 


barbarian, would perplex their ideas of liberal institutions, and render a 
voyage to the island Atlantis scarcely necessary to prove to them that 
republics had ceased to make every one good and happy. 

At the close of the war of independence, there was some question between 
a king and a president ; now the debate is narrowed to the nationality of the 
sovereign, whether the Greeks should be ruled by a Greek, or whether they 
should choose a stranger prince, and try the operation of Hellenization, as 
with Otho, once more. 

The first place in the rank of possible kings we give to our Prince Alfred, 
who, being unsupported by foreign influence, and popular with the Greeks as 
with all other nations which he has visited, may well be the national favourite. 
He is young, frank, clever, and sure to be liberal. It is thought that the 
Greeks expect that he would bring the Ionian Islands with him, to be united 
to the Hellenic kingdom ; but this idea is scarcely worthy of mention as a 
serious reason for the choice. Prince Alfred would be chosen as an able 
son of a constitutional house, and to such a King of Greece the turbulent 
little republic would willingly be handed over, though probably the 
descendants of the old Venetian noblesse would not prove his most manage- 
able subjects. The real difficulty in Prince Alfred’s way is that he would be 
violently opposed by the Absolutist governments, and the chief objection, that 
he is not a Greek. 

The Absolutists have long had a favourite candidate for the first vacancy in 
the Parliament of Kings which intimidation or force could treat on the close- 
borough principle. Even while his cousin Otho was as firm as such a 
tottering thing could be, the Duke of Leuchtenberg was trotted out with 
indecent haste. The history of the Beauharnais family, since the first Napo- 
leon’s overthrow, is a curious volume of continental policy. Eugéne Beau- 
harnais, the Emperor’s stepson, son of Josephine, and brother of the Queen 
of Holland, retired to his father-in-law, the King of Bavaria, when the 
Bourbon restoration made France an undesirable residence. He was speedily 
made Duke of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Eichstaedt, and treated by the 

most powerful sovereigns as one of their own class. They had already dis- 
covered that the overthrow of Napoleon was only a temporary injury to the 
power of France, and had decided that an imperial candidate in reserve would 
be a good check on the Bourbons. They could not brook a Bonaparte, so 


| 


to the advancement of Russia in order to bring about a collision with the 
Western Powers. However this may have been with the family generally, 
it is to be noticed that Constantine Ypsilanti, grandfather of the present 
prince, relinquished the government of the two principalities after the peace 
of Tilsit, and died in Russia, at Kiew,in 1816. The motive of this resigna- 


| tion became apparent when Alexander, the eldest son of Constantine, 


was chosen, in 1820, chief of the Greek nation, and organized the 
war, which he himself commenced in the following year. His brother 
Demetrius, as general-in-chief in the Morea, took its strong places, defeated 
the army of Ibraheem Pasha, and gained the battle of Petra, which ended 
the war. The other brothers distinguished themselves in the same contest, 
George, as commander in the principalities, and Nicholas, as leader of the 
famous Sacred Band at the battle of Dragatsan. The youngest, Gregory, 
but a youth at this period, was the father of the present prince, also called 


| Gregory, who was born in 1835, and is married to a daughter of the wealthy 


Baron Sina. The family of Ypsilanti have great claims upon the Greek 
nation. They sacrificed the highest appointments the Porte could bestow 
upon Christians, and engaged in a doubtful and most dangerous enterprise. 
They showed political skill and personal bravery, so much so that they recall 
to the mind the Byzantine emperors from whom they claim descent, who by 


_ these qualities, in such men as John Comnenus, or the unfortunate Andronicus 


of Constantinople, not less than in some of the princes of Nicwa, Thessa- 
lonica, and Trebizond, sustained states attacked by vigorous enemies, and 
enfeebled by a weak populace and a quarrelsome nobility. But we quote the 
Byzantines not as an argument for the pedigree, knowing that the best claim 
to be the legitimate Greek emperor is that of the Sultan, but to prove that 
the mixed Greek blood of the emperors showed no sign of the general 
degeneracy of their people, and that much may be hoped from those who led 
one of the most splendid of modern insurrections. Nations have short 
memories if Europe forgets that struggle to which the last Italian revolution, 
based on the power and enterprise of an Italian king, and aimed in part 


6) 


against princes who had become Italians, in part against a sovereign not quite 


| a Turk, though he used savage levies, is. not to be compared. It wasa life and 


| 


death conflict with a barbarian and implacable power, not always unjust, but 
generally cruel, by which some deeds were done and sanctioned which Europe 
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ought to remember as tenaciously as do the Greeks themselves, If the nation 
is to have its free choice, no wonder that it should choose the representative 
of its revolutionary leaders. It is said that Prince Ypsilanti favours the 
French. This is simply a question of taste. There is no conflict of interests 
between England and France in Greece. We apprehend that the report is 
caused by the French Emperor’s good sense favouring a Greek choice. 

Rumour has pointed to other European princes, the Count of Flanders, a 
Prince of Savoy, a Bonaparte, and even the Duc d’Aumale. The first is far 
the best. Nosons in Europe had ever a better education for thrones than 
those of the Belgian Ulysses, who, having had an offer of this crown himself 
in former days, could well advise the young prince. The Italian prince 
would be less likely to fit himself to govern the Greeks, though the tradi- 
tions of his house would make him a liberal sovereign. The Bonaparte 
stands in the same position, save that he would be even less favourably 
treated by most of the European powers. The Orleans family certainly is 
in some need of a throne, but surely the world is tired of them, and the 
prince who did not lead the forces of Algeria against Paris, when Louis 
Philippe was expelled, and who resorted, not long ago, to the unsoldierlike 
expedient of challenging a phlegmatic critic who was sure to take no notice, 
is not likely to suit the excitable Greeks. A good Rouman, of tried honesty 
of purpose, and used to governing, would be a much better last resource. 

The religion of the future king is an important point in the calculation. 
The Greeks do not love the Latins ; but we speak with knowledge when we 
say that theirs is the most tolerant of the ancient churches. In the East they 
alone would bury us in consecrated ground. At the death of the lamented 
Prince Consort, the Greek Cathedral in London alone held a solemn requiem. 
An English prince would probably not be expected to change his religion ; 
but the Greeks would scarcely take a Latin, even if he did so, unless they 
should observe Otho to continue faithful to his adopted church, supposing 
they do not forget him at once. A Greek or Rouman might perhaps be 
under the influence of the imperial head of the Russian branch of his church. 

It is to be hoped that the alleged intention of diplomatists to interpret 
the treaty to the exclusion of princes of the families of the protecting Powers 
will, if serious, be resisted by the Greeks. Apart from the difficulty as to 
the present French family, which might be admitted while the two Bourbon 
houses would be excluded, any attempt to shackle a national choice might 
end in the formation of a republic, an idea cherished by some dreamers, 
which, if carried into effect, might necessitate very grave intervention. The 
Greeks ought to be left perfectly free. 

The future of the Greek nation depends upon the success of their choice. 
They have flourished in all material things under the miserable rule of Otho ; 
but that rule has retarded their progress, and even injured their character. 
A wise king, who could both direct the energies of the nation, and check its 
impetuosity, who would be a Greek himself whether Greek-born or a 
stranger, would begin a new era for Greece, and with his name recommence 
the long and glorious list of her worthies. 








THE ROAD ACROSS THE PARK. 


THE moment is now arriving when it will be for the public to decide 
whether a very successful experiment shall be abandoned, and London be 
deprived, by sheer negligence or obstinacy, of a really important convenience. 
All through the summer our principal thoroughfares have been pretty nearly 
in a state of blockade ; from east to west and from north to south the great 
human tide has surged and rolled and struggled for the onward progress 
which the narrow limits of our streets rendered almost impossible : at certain 
points, where two conflicting streams broke in upon one another, there has 
resulted the natural tossing, heaving, and confusion incidental to a stoppage. 
At the bottom of Park-lane or Bond-street, for instance, in front of Apsley 
House, or at Albert-gate, there has been almost incessantly a crowd of 
pedestrians waiting for some propitious moment to slip across, a string of 
earriages impatient of delay, and a general entanglement of bipeds and 
quadrupeds, which nothing but the strenuous labours of the police sufficed 
to prevent turning into an absolute mob. The same thing might be said of 
a dozen other points ; and though, of course, now that the season is past, and 
the Exhibition has opened for the last time, the evil has for the present 
ceased to be pressing, it is quite certain that we shall feel it again next 
summer, and that it must, if no alleviation be suggested, continue in future 
years to be progressively inconvenient. Of the risk, the delay, the annoy- 
ance involved by such a state of things, there is no need to speak to any one 
whose fate it was to be driving about London three months ago. It may be 
safely said that, to drive from one end of Bond-street to another on a fine 
afternoon, any day from May to August, is an undertaking for which time, 
courage, and promptitude are essential, and which only the determination of 
London ladies, and the quick hands of London coachmen would render in 
any degree achievable. It was unwise, so Juvenal tells us, to "go out to 
supper in ancient Rome without first making one’s will, and the dangers and 
difficulties of modern London seem to be so seriously increasing, that cautious 
mothers, on starting for an afternoon’s drive, may be pardoned for reflecting 
on the uncertainty of life, and young ladies with nerves very naturally 
shudder at the inevitable mob, the opposing armies of charioteers, the bold 
dash for a few yards’ advance, and the awful possibility of an unruly steed or 
a damaged panel. 

The worst of the matter is, that it is likely to grow worse and worse. 





| Every day sees London extending its bounds over fresh acres, and yet the 


old centres of interest lose none of their attraction, and everybody accordingly 

flocks around them. We shall not fortunately have International Exhibi- 

tions every summer, but other spectacles will be forthcoming, and the vast 
suburbs that are growing up, with mushroom-like rapidity, on every side of 
the metropolis, will supply an increasingly formidable concourse of passen- 
gers, and must, within no very remote period, absolutely glut our already 
over-crowded streets. Year by year locomotion grows easier, cheaper, and 
more familiar to the great masses of the population. Monster excursions 
from one country to another are devised and carried out; London and 
Parisian operatives entertain one another at international banquets, explore 
each other’s workshops, and carry back to their homes a taste for foreign 
sight-seeing and an inquisitiveness which is certain to infect their neigh- 
bours. Every summer we must expect to see more bearded mechanics 
sauntering in our streets, abusing our theatres, and contrasting Piccadilly 
with the Boulevard des Italiens. Every summer, unless we choose to 
face the difficulty and apply the necessary remedies, London streets 
will become more impassable, the chances of arriving in due time at 
one’s destination more remote, and the probability of a general smash 
less incredible. Fortunately we have one cure to a certain degree in 
our hands, and it will be our own fault if, with our eyes open, we 
resolve to reject it. The road which after so much discussion was opened 
between Bayswater and South Kensington, has been, without a doubt, of the 
most essential importance in relieving the pressure in other directions. 
Within the last dozen years two great cities have grown up on either side of 
the Park, and nothing but the conservatism habitual to Englishmen could 
have made them acquiesce as long as they have done in complete separation. 
At present, if an inhabitant of Rutland or Prince’s Gate wishes to visit a 
neighbour just opposite him across the Park, he has either to go up to Hyde 
Park-corner, or to start off upon a lengthened and tiresome pilgrimage through 
the wilds of Kensington. Still more ; in the former case, if he happens to be 
in a hack cab, he must go round by Park-lane, and swell the mob of carriages 
which are already gathered at that miserable little passage. How serious an 
amount of time is thus lost, and how many people suffer by it, is attested by 
the never-failing stream of carriages which has poured along the temporary road 
since its opening. A certain number of these have been, of course, owing to the 
Exhibition ; but even upon Sundays there has been a very considerable traffic, 
and it seems hardly worth while to search for evidence to prove that twenty 
or thirty thousand people, separated by a mile of park from another thirty thou- 
sand, must find it on the whole more convenient to go straight across than 
to make a journey three times as long before arriving at their destination. 
Common sense asserts the necessity of relieving Park-lane as much as 
possible, and it is certain that this can most effectually be done by enabling 
the people of Bayswater to go southward by some other route. At present 
we bring a crowd of people a mile or two out of their way, in order to send 
them down a wretched narrow lane, which is already choked up by a super- 
abundant traffic, and where draymen’s vans, fine ladies’ carriages, butchers’ 
carts, waggons, and hearses, are jostled together in a most indecorous 
proximity, to the greatest possible detriment of propriety and convenience. 

Two objections only can be urged against making the present temporary road 
a permanent arrangement. First, there is the scruple about desecrating the 
Park by the admission of public vehicles; and secondly, the difficulty of 
getting across Rotten-row. Both impediments, it appears to us, might most 
easily be got rid of. As to the first, it is carrying the prudery of British 
Toryism a little too far to maintain that the three sides of the Park, still 
sacred to the fortunate possessors of private carriages, are not enough for the 
purpose. It is not privacy or quietness that London ladies like, for they have 
of late years deserted every other drive in the Park for that strange medley 
of grandeur and snobbish decorum and impropriety which is to be beheld 
any afternoon on its southern confines. They like to drive in a mob, but 
it must, so fashion wills it, be a mob of strictly idle people. Public pro- 
priety would be outraged by the idea that half a mile away an occasional 
omnibus or hack-cab had penetrated the sacred precincts of idle 
magnificence, and that some humble Bayswaterian was wending 
his way in a “Hansom” to Belgravia by a less circuitous route than 
the prejudice of exclusiveness has hitherto prescribed. All this is 
absurd enough. At every other European capital every sort of carriage 
drives where it will, and the most miserable cabriolet does not shrink from 
the proximity of palaces or parks, Even in London, how preposterous the 
notion now appears that it was essential to the dignity of royalty to keep the 
public out of St. James’s Park, now one of the most useful and generally 
frequented thoroughfares in the metropolis! Scarcely less preposterous is the 
selfishness of those who, being already provided with miles of quiet drives, 
would grudge the less fortunate public a boon which common sense and the 
necessities of the case appear to enjoin, and the concession of which would 
be, without a doubt, attended by such real advantages to the community 
at large. 

With regard to Rotten Row, no inconvenience has arisen from the present 
state of things; but if the present curtailment of its limits be thought 
undesirable for a continuance, a very few thousand pounds would carry a tunnel 
under it, and bring out the new road at Prince’s Gate ; or a bridge across it 
might carry the traffic overhead, and leave the riders in undisturbed possession 
of their accustomed space. No inconvenience to the frequenters of the park, and 
no disfigurement of the scene need be involved, and thousands of people who 
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will, should the present way be closed, be exposed to daily annoyance, will 
find themselves no longer wantonly separated from those who would other- 
wise be amongst their nearest neighbours. We trust that Mr. Cowper will 
vigorously take the matter in hand, and will so retrieve the honours of his 
rather feeble reign, and obliterate the recollection of the open-air perform- 
ances with which he was prepared to regale our Sunday afternoons. The 
good sense of the public will back him up in the undertaking. Englishmen 
like a direct route and grow impatient at unnecessary interruption. Last 
summer we had a fight with a great duke to get from Blackfriars to West- 
minster ; it will now be our own faulé if we cannot force our way from Bays- 


water to South Kensington. 








THE PAST WEEK. 





Tur latest date of American news is the 25th October, at New York, 
but the war has done nothing since our last. General M‘Clellan has made 
reconnaissances, but has not advanced his army into Virginia, for want of 
shoes, it is said. General Buell has not pursued the Confederate General Bragg, 
who has passed through Cumberland Gap into East Tennessee ; and as the 
Northerners do not hold with the proverb, that “if Brag is a good dog, 
Hold Fast is better,” Buell is therefore deprived of his command. The 
Southerners deny the boasted capture of large numbers of their army in 
Kentucky. They say that the Federals have been obliged to evacuate 
Corinth and Bolivar, in the State of Mississippi. Nashville is cut off from 
communications with the North, yet another attack upon it by the Confederates 
has been repulsed. The Federals are reported to have gained an island in 
Galveston Bay on the Texas coast. As for party politics, there is to be 
another convention of Governors, at New York, to urge the removal of 
M‘Clellan, and enforcement of the Confiscation Act. A Democratic meeting 
at Brooklyn denounces President Lincoln's emancipation proclamation, and 
insists on restoring the Union as it was, and maintaining the constitution 
as it is, or as it was, without more arbitrary arrests and interference with 
liberty of the press. The Federal Government will pay a reward of half a 
million of dollars to capture the Confederate steamer Alabama. The negroes 
on a plantation at New Orleans have revolted, and several were killed. 


There is little Continental news this week. The revolution in Greece is 
complete ; throughout the whole territory the Provisional Government has 
been recognized, and hitherto all the proceedings of Government and 
people have been marked by equity and order. The citizens and university 
students have organized a guard for the capital, and the private property 
of the King and Queen has been delivered over to them. On Saturday 
their ex-Majesties arrived at Munich. 

It is understood that a reply from the French Government to General 
Durando’s late circular has beem received at Turin. According to the 
Monarchia Nazionale, this note indicates no change in the policy of France 
towards Italy, but opens the way for fresh negotiations on the Roman 
question. 

An address has been published from a portion of the Italian clergy to the 
Pope, praying his Holiness to renounce the temporal power. The letter 
bears 8,948 signatures, and is accompanied by a statement authenticated by 
Father Passaglia on the number and standing of the priests signing it. 


There has been a fight on the right bank of the Po, on the Austrian frontier, 
between a body of Italian Carabineers and some Austrian soldiers. After a 
few shots the two parties engaged in a hand-to-hand contest, without 
regarding the boundaries. The Austrian armed Customs’ guards were 
repulsed from the Italian territory. The Austrians were compelled to take to 
flight. The Italian Government has complained that the Austrian soldiers 
provoked the quarrel. 


The Austrian Cabinet has settled the dispute between the Government and 
the Chambers in the only constitutional way, by accepting the vote of the 
Lower Chamber striking 60,000 florins for diplomatic services out of the 
budget. 

The Duke of Somerset has made a speech at Exeter, referring to the 
American conflict, upon which we comment in another part of this paper. 
Mr. Bentinck, at King’s Lynn, has delivered a violent invective against the 
Northerners, and claimed universal sympathy for the Southerners, because 
they are fighting for liberty, though he “loathed the barbarous and anti- 
Christian institution” of slavery, which they are also fighting to uphold. 


Sir John Pakington, in an address he has made at the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution, says it is quite humiliating to compare the system of 
popular education in England, not only with that of Scotland, but with that 
of many of the Continental States, among which he especially commended 
Piedmont, for the ape of this kind which it has made, and which will 
now, as he hopes, be extended to the whole Italian kingdom. He regretted 
that the suggestions of our late Education Commission, to remedy the 
extravagancies and inequalities of the existing system under the Committee 
of Privy Council, had not been complied with, or the principle of local self- 
Senet adopted ; and the Revised Code would, he thought, leave all the 

eficiencies of our system untouched. 


The Mansion House Fund for the relief of the Lancashire distress had 


amounted by last week to above £100,000, and the subscriptions now exceed 
£13,000 a week. 


The statement, last week, that the Rev. F. D. Maurice had resolved to re- 
sign his preferment as a clergyman, is true no longer, since he has changed 
his intention. 

The Jockey Club has sentenced Mr. Irwin Willes, who is known by the 
nom de plume of “ Argus,” as the sporting correspondent of the Morning 
Post, to exclusion from Newmarket race-course, for his comments on the 
Tarragona case. But thereby hangs another tale. Admiral Rous, one of 
the stewards of the Jockey Club, who was objected to as a judge in that case 
because, on the see Tame the investigation, he had told Captain Annesley 
that he “abhorred” Colonel Burnaby, has since published a long corres- 





pondence to show why he abhors him. It relates to Colonel Burnaby’s 
conduct in the matter of a bet upon the old question of the spelling of the 
word “ raindeer,” or “reindeer,” as it stands in Johnson’s Dictionary, It 
seems that Mr. Ten Broeck was staying at Mamhead, near Exeter, with a 
party, in which were Colonel Burnaby and Captain Randolph Stewart. A 
dispute arose on this question of orthography, and Colonel Burnaby laid £5 
to £1 with Captain Stewart, while Captain Stewart laid £1 to £100 with 
Mr. Ten Broeck ; the larger bet was lost, if Johnson’s Dictionary is to 
decide the question ; and it has been imputed to Captain Stewart and Colonel 
Burnaby that they had previously ascertained the point, and that they had 
arranged the smaller wager with each other on purpose to lure Mr. Ten Broeck 
into venturing his £100. Admiral Rous was invited by Mr. Ten Broeck to 
act as joint umpire, but having heard this scandal confirmed, as he believed, 
by some admissions in a letter from Captain Stewart to the Hon. R. Lawley,— 
which Mr. Lawley, however, refused to produce (and which has since been 
destroyed),—he requested Mr. Lawley to use his influence with Captain 
Stewart to persuade him to forego his claim. In September, at Doncaster 
Races, a conversation took place, in the presence of Mr.and Mrs. Lawley, when, 
as Admiral Rous declares, Captain Stewart distinctly acknowledged that there 
was a mutual understanding between himself and Colonel Burnaby, respect- 
ing the spelling of the word ; and Admiral Rous then said, “ Of course, the 
£5 bet was all false, or it amounted to nothing?” to which inquiry, he says, 
Captain Stewart as distinctly answered, “Yes.” The Admiral “ made a 
strong ejaculation, and walked off ;” but that evening at dinner, he men- 
tioned the circumstance to Lord Bateman, who is a relative of Captain 
Stewart’s ; and his lordship, who could not believe that the Captain would 
be a consenting party to any such transaction as that imputed to him, took 
care to see him the same night, and after explaining to him ‘“ the very fishy 
nature of such bets,” entreated him without delay to offer Admiral Rous a 
full explanation, and immediate abandonment of the case. The next 
morning, Captain Stewart accordingly went to the Admiral, and agreed to 
drop his claim on Mr. Ten Broeck, “acknowledging,” the Admiral says, 
“that he had never looked upon the transaction in so serious a light as I had 
put it.” After his return to London, Mr. G. W. Newton, a friend of 
Colonel Burnaby’s, called upon the Admiral to demand an apology for having 
said that the Colonel and the Captain had made “a bubble bet on a full 
understanding how the word was spelt.” The Admiral had referred to Mr. 
Lawley as a witness to Captain Stewart’s admissions on Doncaster racecourse. 
Mr. Lawley’s testimony, then, on the 18th of October, was, that Captain 
Stewart owned to having discussed the spelling with Colonel Burnaby before 
any betting commenced, “and that they made a bubble bet on the subject, 
prior to any further wagers.” But Mr. Lawley retracted this evidence 
on the 23rd, “upon mature reflection inclining to the belief that he 
had had ap erroneous impression concerning the conversation that 
took place on the Doncaster Stand.” Mrs. Lawley did not recol- 
lect the word “bubble” bet having been used. Mr. Lawley himself, 
from what he had since heard, not only from Captain Stewart, but 
from Mr. Ten Broeck and from Captain Cooper, who was present at 
Mamhead when the bet was laid, no longer thought there was any collusion 
between Captain Stewart and Colonel Burnaby, but that a bond jside bet did 
actually take place between them ; that instead of being accomplices, they 
fully meant to make each other pay ; and that Captain Stewart took the bet 
with Mr. Ten Broeck in order to hedge the one he had made before. He is 
now Satisfied, as he repeated in writing on the 25th, that Captain Stewart did 
not own at Doncaster that he had discussed the spelling with Colonel 
Burnaby previously to making any bet ; and Mrs. Lawley was equally ready 
to deny that Captain Stewart had replied in the affirmative to the Admiral’s 
first question, whether there was a mutual understanding between them 
before the general betting took place. Admiral Rous, finding the ground 
thus cut away from under his feet, though he wondered at the change in Mr. 
Lawley’s opinion, sent Mr. Newton a full apology for the statement he had 
made “upon the evidence of Mr. Lawley, which he now flatly contradicts.” 
There the matter rests ; but Captain Cooper authorises the Admiral to say, 
that he does not know what Mr. Lawley means by quoting him. As for 
Mr. Ten Broeck, he remembers that, when at Doncaster, Mr. Lawley ex- 
pressed to him, in an obliging manner, his regret that Captain Stewart would 
not abandon his bet. Mr. Ten Broeck replied that he had freely laid the bet 
as a matter of opinion, and would cheerfully pay it if determined against him ; 
but that for Captain Stewart the investigation would involve a more serious 
issue, and “if he chose to commit suicide, it was his own affair.” Admiral 
Rous thought it his duty, in the difficult and responsible situation he holds asa 
steward of the Jockey Club, to send the story referred to to the Morning Post. 
But Mr. Randolph Stewart and Colonel Burnaby have also published their 
own account of the matter, with more of the correspondence. Captain 
Stewart declares that the admiral’s statement, as to the admissions he made 
at Doncaster, is “false ;’ and that Mr. Lawley’s first letter of the 18th 
October, instead of being a genuine answer to an inquiry, was written at 
the dictation of the admiral himself; that he did not remember any such 
term as “a bubble bet” having been used at Doncaster, and was only 
induced to put it in by the pertinacy of the admiral, who, having first got 
his brother out of the room, stood over him and insisted upon it. Mr. 
Stewart regrets, as the greatest possible injury to himself, the non-produe- 
tion of his own letter to Mr. Lawley, containing merely a jocular allusion to 
the bet at Mamhead, about ten days after it was made. But Mr. Lawley 
says that the letter contained no mention of Colonel Burnaby, and nothing 
more than this,—that Mr. Stewart said he would make him laugh, when 
they met, about the spelling of a word.” Another letter of Mr. Stewart, 
however, to Colonel aetier recites what happened between them at 
Mamhead ; that they were talking about re-naming a horse, and settled 
to call it “ Raindeer,” the colonel writing it down in that way ; that Capt, 
Stewart “chaffed” him about it, and Colonel Burnaby then bet a “fiver” it 
was correct; that when it was mentioned again next day, “ Jauncey.” 
and “Ten Broeck” disagreed with the colonel about the spelling, and 
offered to take bets upon it. As there was a doubt on the subject, 
Captain Stewart, although he had felt pretty certain of his opinion, thought 
he ought to take such odds as 100 to 1. Dictionaries were then hunted 
for, some of which gave it one way, and some the other, but the only one 
that gave it decidedly “Reindeer” was Colonel Burnaby’s own, which 
showed that he could not have been studying it. Captain Stewart says he told 
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the Admiral he was willing to let his bets be drawn, if it was considered 
an unfair subject for betting, and that he was sorry it should have given rise 
to an unpleasant feeling among those who were Sir Lydstone Newman's guests 
at Mamhead. But to say that he ever acknowledged “the complicity of 
the plot,” and the falsity of the bet, or that he acquiesced in the 
Admiral’s remarks on the “ horrible situation” into which he had got himself 
by the “outrage” which took place at Mambhead, is a figment of the 
Admiral’s own “fertile and inventive brain.” This is precisely the question 
of credibility between them. 


The persons concerned in the robbery of bank-note paper from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Portal, near Whitchurch, and in the forgery of Bank of 
England notes to a large amount by that means, have undergone an examina- 
tion. There are six of them, five of whose names we stated last week. 
Mrs. Burnett, the wife of one of them, has been discharged. Henry Williams, 
an engraver, has been taken into custody as the man who helped Griffiths, of 
Birmingham, to forge the notes. Griffiths was taken by the police-officers in 
his own house, with a copper-plate printer’s press in the room, on which 
was paper, partly printed, representing £10 notes ; a parcel of finished notes, 
a copper plate engraved with part of the design of a Bank of England note, 
and some of the genuine paper, were also found there. Griffiths, whose 
hands were soiled with ink, at once gave himself up as guilty, and said he 
had made all the Bank of England forged notes that were made in the last 
sixteen years. He showed the police where he had buried some of the 
copper plates in a field near his house; but he said all the forged 
notes that had been done by him on genuine paper were 180 of 
the £5 notes and forty of the £10, The examination has further 
shown how the genuine paper was stolen from Messrs. Portal’s at Laver- 
stoke. A mould-maker employed there, named Richard Brewer, along with 
“a simple-looking youth of eighteen,’ named Henry Brown, who also 
worked there till June last year, were the instruments of this alarming 
theft. The lad Brown has turned Queen’s evidence,.and tells his story 
in an artless style. It seems that Burnett and his wife came to stay at 
Whitchurch last spring, and used to ask Brown to get them some paper 
from the mills, where he could still go sometimes, as his father was still 


employed there. He was at length persuaded to take some sheets from | 


the machine in the process of drying ; first, three sheets of the plain paper 
used for notes of £100 and upwards, next five sheets of the £10 note paper, 
then ten sheets of £50 note paper; but Brewer met him coming away with 
this last lot, and after at first threatening to expose him, and ordering 
him to put it back, made him tell for whom he got it ; Brewer then went 
to London to see Burnett, and from that time, if not before, seems to have 
carried on the pilfering practice himself, making young Brown his messenger 
to and from Burnett. On one of his visits to London for this purpose, 
Brown was taken to the butcher’s shop in Strutton Ground, Westminster, 
where the gang used to rendezvous. He learnt that Robert Cummings, 
the returned convict, was to take the paper to Birmingham, and get it 
printed. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench has refused to grant Miss Annie Thomas a 
new trial in her action against Major General Shirley for breach of promise 
of marriage. Mr. Serjeant Shee contended that the verdict for detendant, 
when it was tried by Baron Bramwell at the last assizes, was against the 
evidence, because it was not to be presumed that the young lady would, on 
so slight and short an acquaintance, have submitted to the General's desires, 
had he not promised to marry her, and because he afterwards spoke of her 
as his wife in the presence of other ladies, and allowed her to order some 
wedding dresses. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, however, observed that she 
could not, while residing for six months in his house, have been ignorant 
that he was a married man already, living apart from his wife. The promises 
in his letters to her were only promises of money. Her advertisement, to be 
the housekeeper of “a widower or single gentleman,” was not only indiscreet, 
but of a most suspicious character, and likely to be followed by the con- 
sequences which unhappily did come,—or why did she allude to her youth ? 
At the same time General Shirley’s conduct in so taking her, with an obvious 
intention, into his house, treating her with harshness, and then abandoning 
her, was open to some observations. 


An appeal to the Inner House of the Court of Session in Scotland, against 
Lord Ardmillan’s judgment in the Yelverton marriage case, has been under 
discussion this week ; Miss Theresa Longworth, or the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton, 
as the case may be, relying not upon the nuptial ceremony performed in 
Ireland, but upon a marriage constituted by promise, mutual consent, verbal 
acknowledgments, and connubial intercourse. The final judgment is not yet 
given. 

The trial of Gardner, the master chimney-sweep, for the murder of his 
wife, has ended in a verdict of guilty and sentence of death against him. 
He loudly protested in Court that he was “as innocent as the unborn babe,” 
to which he added, “ Any man who would destroy the life of his wife, with 
his own flesh and blood in her body, hanging is too good for him!” He 
throws the charge of murder upon a woman who lived as servant in his 
house, and who was avowed to be his paramour. 


The city medical officer of health, Dr. Letheby, has again called attention 
to the quantity of unwholesome meat that still finds its way to the dish, 
notwithstanding the inspection of markets and slaughter-houses in London ; 
the seizure, last week, of above three thousand pounds’ weight of such garbage, 
offered for sale as human food, and the recent conviction of a butcher, who 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for that offence. It appears that 
there are slaughter-houses in the neighbourhood of Whitechapel, where 
diseased cows and other animals are frequently driven to be killed, and 
where dead ones are sometimes brought, in the night, to be dressed for the 
market. In one case, a omy beast was killed there whose back was a mass 
of sores and scabs, so that the skin, when cut, fell off ;the carcase. These 
are unpleasant facts, but it is urgent that they should be exposed to public 
censure. 


Mr. John Ellis, of Leicester, member for that boro from 1847 till 1852, 
and Chairman of the Midland Railway Company till 1858, has just died. 
The local papers bear record of his public usefulness and benevolence, as well 
as of the sagacity which he displayed in that and several other large 
commercial undertakings. In early life he followed the plough. 











Hebietos of Books. 


DR. COLENSO ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


Arter a theological tempest of nearly two years’ duration, the excitement 
caused by “ Essays and Reviews” was beginning slowly to die out. England 
is not a speculative nation, and least of ull is it given to speculation upon 
subjects of established theological orthodoxy. The astonishment and alarm 
caused by the amphibious volume had been succeeded by a temperate and 
well-ordered indifference. The Essayists have been refuted in every pulpit 
and in almost every periodical throughout the kingdom. Seven lean kine 
have devoured the seven fat kine in the shape of somany Aids to faith. Death 
has removed one of the most prominent of the heretical band from the earthly 
consequences of his own unorthodoxy. Two others have been prosecuted ; 
and if the result of the prosecution has not been entirely triumphant, enou 
at least has been done to show the extreme limits, beyond which the legis- 
lature forbids English clergymen to go. It is true that the ecclesiastical trial 
of Drs. Williams and Wilson will have to drag itself upwards to the Privy 
Council. But public feeling on the subject has very much died away. It is 
understood that the sovereignty of the Thirty-nine Articles has been vindi- 
cated ; and so strongly has the spirit of civil and religious liberty taken root 
in this country, that there is a growing disposition on the part of the public 
to content themselves on this occasion with asserting their own unshaken 
adherence to the creed of their fathers, and to let off cheaply these eccle- 
siastical offenders, who have provoked such general censure. 

At such a moment we are again disturbed by the sudden appearance of a 
religious storm. This time it is an heretical bishop who appears upon the 
stage. Dr. Colenso is an arithmetician of no mean order, and in the course of 
conversation with an intelligent Zulu, a native of his own diocese, it seems 
to have occurred to him that there was a fund of unsolved arithmetical 
problems in the Pentateuch itself. The difficulties upon which he has fixed 
his attention are by no means new to Biblical scholars. Anybody who is 
acquainted with the German theology of the last ye years knows that 
theory after theory has been framed by writers of all schools to account for 
numerical statistics in the early history of the Israelites, which at first sight 
seem unintelligible and mexplicable. Nor have English theologians—though 
criticism in England is less vigorous than doctrinal and practical theology— 
diverted their eyes from the simple historical questions that cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of a serious student of the Pentateuch. Hebrew scholar- 
ship is at a low ebb both here and, we believe, with rare exceptions, upon the 
Continent. Yet writers, even among the Evangelical school, have not been 
wanting who have fairly acknowledged the pitfalls with which the question of 
Hebrew dates and figures is beset. Dr. Colenso has neither discovered a 
mare’s nest nor, on the other hand, has he discovered any new thing. His 
doubts and his perplexities are as old, at least, as his generation. We will 
not say that his position is logically untenable, for fairness compels us to 
allow that there is a great deal of obscurity attaching to the subject with 
which he deals. But certainly most educated Churchmen were thoroughly 
acquainted, before this, if not with each particular objection he has-to urge 
against the literal fidelity of the books of Moses, at least with the general 
tenor of such objections. All may not have been discussed ; and some, 
perhaps, never will be answered. The inference drawn by Dr. Colenso differs, 
however, from that drawn by his opponents. He believes that the fact of 
their remaining unanswered ought to lead us to conclude against the histori- 
cal value of the oldest scriptural writings. Others, viewing matters from an 
opposite point of view, will continue to believe, not that there is no solution 
of the difficulty, but simply that no solution has been vouchsafed to us by the 
sacred text. oe 

The truth is that we are not so ignorant as seems to be imagined. A good 
many persons who believe that the sun stood still, as is recorded in the book 
of Joshua, may be half-informed or unintelligent people who are not perhaps 
aware of the demand which is made upon their faith by the inspired narra- 
tive. Many never think at all, or by long habit have ceased to think, of 
what is involved in so wonderful a statement. But, on the other hand, many 
an astronomer who is fully alive to the consequences and the meaning of the 
assertion, never dreams of questioning its truth, Dr. Colenso is in the posi- 
tion of a writer who has suddenly discovered that it is contrary to the 
ordinary laws of nature that the earth should be suspended in its course. 
How can you believe, he would say, that the sun or the earth stood still, 
when that would involve a race mer > Sn gr system? All I ro 
answer—his antagonist would reply—is this, tha necessary, an entire 
system may rere Neng disturbed. the miracle, which is a stumbling-block 
to the sceptic, is no stumbling-block at all to the believer in inspiration. 
They start from different points, and look at facts in different lights. The 
religious enthusiast is filled through and through with the sense of the power 
of God, of His presence and constant interference in the daily affairs of life. 
The disbeliever equally feels, it may be, the power of the Deity, but cannot 
believe that he acts except by fixed laws. The miracle confirms the faith of 
the former, and is the cause of the disbelief of the latter. We cannot, 
therefore, admit that the Bishop of Natal adds much to the controversy into 
which he has thrust himself. Those who are intimately persuaded that the 
seed of Abraham was a chosen race, that they left Egypt in the midst of 
signs and wonders, that a cloud went before them on their march by day, 
and that a pillar of fire preceded them by night ; while the sea opened a 
path for their flying feet to pass,—will not be startled by the prima facie 
improbability that 600,000 males should all find food and water on a wild 
and uncultivated route. On the other hand, those who decide on rejecting the 
entire history, will already have furnished themselves with sceptical weapons 
more to their satisfaction than such as these. The man who believes that 
the rock gave forth a stream of water at a prophet’s hand, will as easily 
believe that God fed his children in the wilderness. The man who disbelieves 
in supernatural agency will not feel that additional light is thrown on the 

uestion by so minora problem. There are other difficulties greater than 
ose revived by Dr. Colenso which faith manages to conquer, and over which 
scepticism daily stumbles. scam 

Bishop Colenso writes almost, it might be said, like a child, with simplicity, 
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d with a kind of comical despair, as if he had just wakened up to the con- 
sienna that there were ab questions, and that they had altogether 
beaten him. His work on his own showing is an imperfect one. He does 
not give us his own theory of inspiration to replace that which he destroys. 
No metaphysical reasoning is to be found in this volume. The doubts which 

lex Dr. Colenso are not the doubts of a moralist or of a philosopher. 
They are simply the doubts of a senior wrangler. A well-known and con- 
spicuous divine was not altogether wrong when he represented the book as 
a sort of appendix to “ Colenso’s Arithmetic,” with insoluble questions set 
out of the Pentateuch. The number of the children of Israel at the time 
they are recorded to have fled from Pharaoh, to the mathematical and matter- 
of-fact Bishop, seems chiefly incomprehensible. How could six hundred 
thousand men have found enough “ male lambs of the first year” to furnish 
supper for all of them in a single night. Six hundred thousand males 
implies a population of about two millions—a population as large as that of 
London, where the births are 264 a day, or about one in every five minutes. 
How could so vast a nation travel night and day ; house themselves in tents ; 
or feed themselves, their sheep, and their oxen in the sandy solitude of the 
wilderness of Sinai? How could they all resort at once to the court ofa 
single tabernacle? Nor would two or three priests, single-handed, seem to 
suffice for the sacrifices of such a nation. Bishop Colenso has read 
Hengstenberg and Hiivernick, and is by no means satisfied with many 
of their explanations. He has not exactly written to the Times, in the 
first gush of his horror and astonishment, to say so, but he has done some- 
thing like it. He examines a good many of their arguments in a fragmentary 
way, and puts together the results of his examination in a rather desultory 
volume. Not for one instant does he conceal his distress at his own con- 
clusions. He cannot give up arithmetic. But he is in despair at having, 
as he thinks, to give up the Bible. This ag is aggravated by the feeling 
that till lately he himself was among the bulwarks of the faith. Bishop 
Colenso quotes largely from the authors of “ Aids to Faith.” On most points 
it is clear that he sympathises with them rather than with their antagonists. 
He comes of a different school from the Essayists and Reviewers. He is not 
a thinker of their stamp, nor indeed of their mark. His speculations are 
less abstract, less intangible, even less refined. He makes no difficulty and 
no secret about laying his fingers on the Ark, which he touches with the con- 
fidence, the curiosity, and the simplicity of a child. It is his simplicity 
and openness that confound his own friends. Mr. Maurice would have felt 
the defection of his pupil less had not he been so touched with the thought 
of this innocent-hearted Bishop, wandering all by himself into the fields and 
the labyrinths of heresy. A grown man might have been trusted to take care 
of himself, but we are all naturally anxious about one who, in philosophy and 
theology, is half a child. 

His criticisms of the Old Testament are, as we have said, nonovelty. Nor 
can we expect that such criticisms will be more shortlived than the world in 
which we live. To most of the doubts raised by it the Scripture provides 
no categorical answer. The Bible leaves the history of the early ages 
unwritten, except where it is the purpose of the inspired historian to lift the 
veil. The rest is hidden in clouds and thick darkness. God, even the God 
of the Mosaic narrative, walks, it may be said, in a mysterious way. These 
difficulties will remain unanswered and unanswerable, except in the clear 
eyes of Faith, which will never see much difficulty in them. But though the 

int of view is not a novelty,—that an English bishop should come forward 
and boldly endorse it, is not merely a novelty but a portent. The opinions 
of Dr. Colenso are, it cannot be denied, the opinions against which Paley 
and such as Paley wrote. How—it will naturally be asked—can a bishop 
rye them as his own and yet conscientiously retain his see? At 

rst sight his position looks, no doubt, invidious. There appears to 
be an excess of worldliness in the unorthodoxy which seems only to 
be reluctant to leave Christ because of the loaves and fishes. Yet 
it cannot be denied that it requires no little boldness in a bishop to 
write sucha book. Dr. Colenso has given some, though perhaps an unhappy, 
proof of his honour and good faith by taking so serious a step. Speaking as 
men of the world, we may say that he has nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose by his declension from his old faith. At all events 
he acts with candour in putting his name to his work, and in 
manfully preparing himself for all consequences. It has been said that we have 
no right to expect those who differ perhaps from us in opinion as to what the 
law of the Church is, to practise on themselves this kind of Happy Dispatch, 
and that it is not fair to send the bowstring to Dr. Colenso and his friends, 
with an intimation that we shall be much obliged if they would kindly use it. 
There are courts of justice—to these we may at all events appeal. In these 
days theology is in such a shifting and uncertain state, that it may often be 
doubted what is the exact law on this or that point. The authority of the law 
will decide, whether or no Bishop Colenso has stepped out of the pale of the 
English Establishment. Upon the last point we have little to say except that 
this book appears to have been carefully weeded, and that Dr. Lushington’s 
late judgment leaves considerable latitude tothe clergy. As far as can be 
seen, Dr. Colenso does not deny the canonical authority of the Pentateuch. 
He allows that it is inspired for certain purposes. He confines himself to 
attacking its value as an accurate history of the early Jews. It remains, 
yt to be proved whether clergymen really are permitted by law to go 
so far. 

Should it a] pee that they have legally the power of doing so, the Church 
of England wi preiee a somewhat curious spectacle. Outside its gates will 
linger crowds whom minor he ie differences still separate from the con- 
gregation, but who are united with the Establishment in simplicity of faith, in 
similarity of spirit, in depth of religious exaltation. Within the pale will be 
many, on the other hand, who, in spirit if not in letter, have wandered far 
further than these latter from the traditions of the early Church. Can such 
a state of — continue? Is there no other basis upon which our Church 
might be built which might give it an extended hold and influence upon 
the country, without lessening the tenacity with which it clings to first 

principles? Such questions before long will present themselves to this 
generation. But the discussion of them leads to stormy and perilous ground on 
which it is both the duty and the privilege of a secular journal to decline to 
enter. Those who deplore the state of the religious world, of which the 
appearance of Dr. Colenso’s work is but one more index and symptom, may 


console themselves with the reflection that nothing is more shifting and 





ephemeral than the aspect of religious questions. The difficulties of to-day 
are not the difficulties of to-morrow. Either they solve themselves, or they 
seem less formidable when we walk closely up to them. The early Christians 
lived in the continual expectation of the end of all things. We have not 
learnt wisdom either from the precepts of the Apostles or from their expe- 
rience. Each great religious perplexity seems in our eyes to shake the 
foundations of the faith. Over and over again we say that the end of all 
things is at hand. When we are dead and gone, it will be seen that we were 
wrong ; that the clouds of our age soon pass away and are succeeded perhaps 
by other clouds, perhaps by more stable sunshine. As yet we see in a glass 
—darkly. It may be that another generation will see more clearly, will 
either require less or more spiritual support, will have either fewer doubts, or 
firmer faith, or else be a more perfect law unto itself. It is painful to any 
sober mind to have to reflect or to speculate upon the possible effect of books 
like the one now before us on weaker brethren’s minds. On the other hand, 
we may betake ourselves for comfort to the thought that it will be an evil hour 
for the Church when her sons are afraid to look into the groundwork of their 
belief. .A mica ecclesia, magis amica veritas. One conviction, at least, may 
be shared by Dr. Colenso’s friends and foes alike, the conviction, namely, 
that—* Truth, like a torch, whene’er ’tis shaken, shines.” 
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COLONIAL SOCIETY.* 


Writtne a book, as we may believe, was once a serious undertaking, and a 
man anxiously counted its cost before he took the plunge. He had to satisfy 
himself that he had something to say which had not been said before ; or, if 
it had been said before, that he could say it in a wiser and better manner. 
The few who read in those days read slowly and carefully, and no book could 
hope to secure their attention without some originality of thought or informa- 
tion. But all that is past and gone, and a new order of things reigns in its 
stead. Men and women now rush into print, as ducklings take to the water, 
for all the world reads, and reads very rapidly. The appetite of the public 
for varied food of the lightest kind, which may be easily bolted, is enormous, 
and the commissariat service for the supply of this want is carried on by the 
circulating libraries. Everywhere they have sprung up, and their organiza- 
tion embraces the remotest parts of the kingdom. On that day, however, 
when the great account shall be closed, and every child of Adam be debited 
with what is his, a terrible score, we fear, of “ métiers” missed and wasted 
hours will have been recorded against Mr. Mudie, and the class of which he 
is the most conspicuous member. Were it not for them, how many a man 
and woman now desperately working the poorest vein of sentiment, or pain- 
fully bringing into a hard world the tiniest of little jokes, would have been 
doing simple addition sums at a desk, or mending a baby’s stocking, with 
profit and comfort to all concerned therein! The book-maker is the child 
and darling of the circulating library, and a dutiful child it is. The entire 
surface of the earth is scoured by the little creature in search of sustenance 
for the author of its being. 

These reflections have been awakened in us by two books, the titles of 
which are given below, and which we propose to notice here. Both are books 
which would never have been published had there been no circulating 
libraries ; for that any one in his senses should buy either the one or the 
other, to be a permanent treasure, is a notion, we should imagine, too wild 
even for the writers in their fondest dreams. There is no harm in the books, 
if there is not much good. One is written by a lady, the other by a 
gentleman ; and both give sketches of life and society in English colonies, 
The lady, who has lately been passing three years in the colony of Victoria, 
is now good enough to tell the world what she saw and noted there, and 
we are bound to say that it amounts to very little. The gentleman, who 
bears the name of Dennys, was assistant paymaster of H.M.’s ship St. George, 
when she was on the North American and West Indian station. At that 
time Prince Alfred was serving on board the St. George as a midshipman, 
and Mr. Dennys’s book is little more than a monotonous account, preserved 
in his own private journal, and eked out with long extracts from colonial 
newspapers, of the festivities which followed the Prince’s landing in the 
various colonies where the St. George touched. “ Some apology, “ says Mr. 
Dennys, in his preface, “ seems due for thus venturing to bring the following 
pages before the public,” but as he thinks an apology would produce little effect, 
he makes none. * It may be urged,” he candidly adds, “ that the same ground 
has before this been gone over, and well described, by those who have given 
to the world the results of their observations. True ; but they did not belong 
to the St. George.” Still we are not satisfied. Nothing distinguished the 
St. George from other men-of-war on that station but the presence of Prince 
Alfred on board of her. All the public doings with which the Prince’s visits 
were celebrated are recorded in the newspapers, of which Mr. Dennys makes 
such liberal use ; and as he has had the good taste or discretion to refrain 
from dragging the Prince’s private life before the public, very little was left 
for him to say ; for he does not pretend to supply any fresh information 
about the colonies. Indeed, the successive jollifications of himself and his 
messmates form the whole staple of his book, and very poor wearisome stuff 
it is. 

That Prince Alfred’s landing was made in every colony the occasion for a 
general jubilee, and that the officers of the ship on which he served were 
féted and generally made much of, is only ar every one would have 
expected, who knew how thoroughly loyal and hospitable is the nature of the 
British colonist. Changing scenes, says the poet, do not change the inner 
man ; and all who come from England are sure of a cordial welcome in the 
distant abodes of her scattered children. Chief among the events of each 
fortnight or month in a colony is the arrival of the mail from home; and 
from the moment that a telegraph or semaphore makes known that the 
packet is sighted, a state of restless expectation pervades the whole com- 
munity. Towards England their faces are ever turning ; and however genial 
the sky under which the colonist earns his daily bread, his heart is home- 
sick, and yearns for the wintry isle over the sea. He may have quitted his 
native land in early youth, and the flower and prime of life may have 
away without his visiting it again even for a week,—the world may have 








* 1. An Account of the Cruise of the St. George on the North American and West Indian 
Station. By N. B. Dennys, Assistant Paymaster, R.N. Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
2. Three Years in Melbourne, By Clara Aspinall. L. Booth, 307, Regent-street. 
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gone smoothly with him, and all his undertakings have prospered,—he may 
have married in the colony and his children have grown up around him 
there,—and yet that land is never “home” to him. Old age and growing 
decrepitude may overtake him, deferring the long-looked-for return, still the 
desire and the fixed purpose remain to the latest hours of his life. Before he 
departs in peace, his eyes must see once more the home of the imperial race. 
Seldom, we believe, is the heart of an English colonist without a spark of 
that tenacious love, which kept alive in Warren Hastings, through all the 
vicissitudes of his stormy life, the sleepless resolve to win back and die in 
the domain of his ancestors, It may, and does often happen that the thread 
of life is nearly worn through before the colonist “ goes Seene ” and then he 
is a tree too old to bear transplanting without injury. He revisits the 
familiar scenes of his youth only to find them utterly denigih ; all his old 
companions are scattered and gone, and have left not a trace behind them ; 
and a sense of desolation comes upon him in the best-loved spot on earth. 
The vast society into which he has moved wears a strange face to him. His 
old habits are broken off, and long before the new habits are formed, there 
comes to him the last comfort of laying his bones in the land of his fathers. 
Discontented fool! says common sense. Why did he not remain in the 
colony? He was much better off there than ever he could hope to be at 
home. Perhaps he was ; but the bread of exile, though there may be an 
abundance of it, is proverbially bitter. Follies such as the colonist’s late 
return are, after all, the salt of the earth ; and where was ever yet the race, 
worthy of a habitation and a name, that did not love its native land with a 
passionate and inextinguishable love ? 

Though the general tone of society in a colony is very much coloured with 
the consciousness of the fact that nearly all its members look upon them- 
selves merely as birds of passage where they are ; that they will remain only 
so long as duty or necessity constrains them; and that they will seize the first 
opportunity to slip the leash,—still colonial society is held together by the 
same bonds as elsewhere. Its friendships are as warm and lasting as any in 
society at home, and its hospitality far more universal. In the old colonies, 
such as those in the West Indies, the white settlers and planters have always 
loved to keep open house as far as their means allow. To men accustomed 
to seeing all round them the black faces of an alien and despised race, a 
white face alone is a sufficient title to all that their houses have to give. 
The pride of race and force of common associations knit closer together the 
anal white community. And when an Englishman goes into a colony he 
shakes off much of that morbid fear of not doing precisely as his neighbours 








do, and of incurring their ridicule or displeasure,—a fear which does more | 


than any other single thing to poison the life of society here. Society, 


therefore, in a colony is much freer and less constrained than it is in England. | ution ; ub th ; : 
_ the termination of his work is neither fanciful nor inappropriate. 


Though some, however, of the trammels of an old aristocratic country thus 
are got rid of, punctilious jealousy in respect of gradations of rank is often 
the bane of colonial, as it is of Indian society. In every English colony the 
great day of the year is the Queen’s birthday; and on that day every 


of hundreds, of its present inhabitants. The population of Victoria is 500,000, 
but the number of those who are earning, or who are in the enjoyment of a 
comfortable subsistence, falls very far short of this calculation—simply because 
many of those who have emigrated are exactly the kind of people who are not 
wanted in the colony.” 

“ Never in my life did I hear so many heart-rending tales of misery as in the 
three years I spent in Australia. Misery enough there is at home; but destitu- 
tion, as a general rule, there prevails amongst those who—so to speak—born to 
it, are not ashamed to beg. In Australia, on the contrary, the direst misery is 
to be found amongst a better class—amongst men and women who have been 
delicately nurtured and accustomed to comparative affluence. I have heard, 
I say, tales of mental and physical colonial martyrdom, the like of which I have 
never heard in England.” 








MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE.* 


Wir the volume which has just issued from the press Mr. Merivale’s 
“ History of the Romans under the Empire” comes to an end. The work is 
not so extensive as he originally intended it to have been. His plan was to 
have continued the history down to the commencement of the reign of 
Constantine, but he has curtailed its dimensions so far as to stop short at the 
close of the reign of Marcus Aurelius. This period is by no means an inap- 
propriate date for the termination of the work. It forms an epoch in itself 
and a turning point in the history of the nation, for the beginning of the fall 
and decline of the Empire may be dated from this time. Marcus Aurelius 
was a good and a wise man, and a most able and excellent monarch, but his 
hand was not rough and vigorous enough for the great task which had fallen 
to his lot. His accession to the throne fully realized the wish of Plato, that 
monarchs should be philosophers, and that philosophers should be monarchs ; 
but the affairs of the Empire would have flourished and prospered better 
under the stern rule of a Vespasian or a Trajan than they did under his wise, 
temperate, and prudent administration. The condition of the Empire under 
him was rach good, justice was dealt out to all with a firm and impartial 
hand, and none but the best and most honest men were placed in positions 
of trust and importance ; but the barbarians on the different frontiers had 
become restless, and kept the Empire in a state of constant war. Domestic 
troubles, too, arising from the evil conduct of his wife and the vicious 
character of his son, as well as the treason of one of his generals, encompassed 
him with calamities. On his death and the accession of his son, the worth- 
less Commodus, the decline and fall of the empire, which has been told by 
Gibbon in his immortal work, began to advance with rapid steps. These 
considerations will show that the limit which Mr. Merivale has adopted for 


The part of the history contained in the volume before us embraces eight 


_ reigns, and about 110 years from the accession of Vespasian, A.p. 71, to the 


overnor gives a grand ball, which is, to those who are aspiring to a position | 
t=) > >] 5 


in society, very much what the fourth proposition of Euclid is to all who 
would be initiated into the mysteries of geometry. The absence of an invi- 


_ perous. 


tation to this gathering may be the source of the bitterest grief and the most | 


implacable enmity. It is the first round of the ladder ; and what is more it 
over which the Queen's rule extends, in which dancing is not the favourite 
amusement. No one can know what Terpsichorean marvels Anglo-Saxon 
limbs are capable of till he has seen their powers put forth at a ball, on 
which the Southern Cross looks down, while the thermometer stands hard 
upon 90°, 
oneae to be the dancing. And there is a plant—a plant of soft and tender 
leaves called “ flirting,’—which has taken root in all colonial soils, and 
flourishes with perennial bloom. It gives no sign of languor or weakness 
under the fiercest of tropical skies ; but nowhere is its vigour greater than 
amid the snows of a Canadian winter. Everybody has heard of “ muffins” 
and “ muffining ” in Canada. Regarded with reference to its end and pur- 
pose, it is a very perfect institution ; but there is too much reason to fear 
that young ladies in Canada do unhappily undergo an amount of kissing 
which is positively frightful. Together with dancing, flirting, and their 
minor canon age 18g other familiar sports have travelled from home all 
over the world. Not long ago the Eleven of England were playing cricket 
in Australia ; and Mr. Jingle is not the only man who ever played the game 
in the West Indies. Many others have done the same ; but they share the 
fate of the many brave men who lived before Agamemnon. For the want of 
a Homer or a Dickens their deeds remain unknown. Within a few degrees 
of the equator croquet now stirs passions as wild as any that rage on an 
English lawn ; and it may soon break down the invincible phlegm of the 
Dutch boors at the Cape. 

The rigid and unbending nature of the Anglo-Saxon loves to carry where- 
ever it goes its own habits of life, its old tastes and amusements. To 
what an extent it has been able to do this in Victoria may be gathered from 
a glance at “Three Years in Melbourne.” “ Few families,” says the 
authoress, “ reside in the city of Melbourne, unless their business avoca- 
tions compel them to do so. Nearly everybody lives in one or other of the 
many pretty suburbs, where the air is much purer and finer than in the city. 
St. Kilda is decidedly the favourite of all these suburbs, and the most 
thickly populated, on account of its good sea-bathing, and the convenience 
of getting from it into town by the train.” St. Kilda has its esplanade 
along the bay, and its bathing establishments ; and on Sunday its beach is 
crowded with working people and their families from Melbourne. St. Kilda 
has, too, its town-hall, where lectures are delivered weekly by various gentle- 
men ; these are the ladies’ delight, for the feminine heart is as prone to 
“ sitting under” a clerical darling at the antipodes as it is in Exeter Hall. 
Picnics and balls, Philharmonic concerts and soirées musicales, promenade 
concerts and archery meetings, complete a picture which is a very careful 
copy of English life. 

As a discussion has lately been raised respecting the class of emigrants 
which are wanted in Australia, we will conclude with extracts giving the 
opinion of the writer of “ Three Years in Melbourne” upon this question :— 


“TI believe,” she says, “emigrants are still wanted, such as agriculturists, 
agricultural labourers, mechanics, stone-masons; but with to other classes, 
it always struck me that the colony could well dispense with hundreds, if not tens 


The higher the thermometer rises, the faster and more furious | , 4 
though his advent to pom was founded on a military revolution, was not 
the 





death of Marcus Aurelius, A.D. 180, and comprises the very period which Gib- 
bon, in his well-known remarks, fixes on as the time in the history of the world 
during which the condition of the human race was most happy and pros- 
Mr. Merivale objects, with good reason in our opinion, to the 
exclusion by Gibbon of the reigns of Vespasian and Titus from this famous 
interval of good government. The cruel and infamous Domitian, the brother 


is an aay | for dancing. And there is not a single colony, we believe, , and successor of Titus, constituted a notable exception, and has perhaps cast 


a lurid shade over the bright features of the Flavian dynasty ; but common 
justice to his two great predecessors requires us to admit that the era of 
peace and legal government which rendered the reign of the Antonines so 
illustrious, was in reality only a continuation of the system which had been 
introduced by Vespasian. In respect and deference to the Senate, Vespasian, 


surpassed by Trajan, Antonines, or even Augustus himself. It was this 
deference to the ancient image of aristocratic authority which formed so dis- 
tinctive a feature of the government of the Antonines ; but the re-introduction 
of this system, after an abeyance of many years, must in justice be attributed 
to Vespasian, and from his time it continued to exist during eight reigns, 
with only one exception. “For more than a century,” says Mr. Merivale, 
“the long struggle between the imperator and the nobility, between the 
army and the senate, the sword and the gown, the struggle which had drained 
the life-blood of Rome, from Marius to Nero, slumbered in repose. The 
claims of the contending powers seemed to be reconciled : the real authority 
remained, no doubt, with the military chief, but the semblance was imparted 
to his rivals with a grace and a show of liberality which cajoled them into 
complacent acquiescence.” 

This famous interval of government is generally called the age of the 
Antonines, but the designation, as Mr. Merivale points out, is not appro- 
priate, for the Antonines did not in fact occupy more than forty years of 
the period. Though the eulogies bestowed by Gibbon on this remarkable 
period of history may be somewhat extravagant, the line of the emperors con- 
stituted a remarkable series of men. The history of no other country can 
furnish a parallel. With the one exception of Domitian, seven of them 
were men of sense and vigour, able rulers, just and beneficent adminis- 
trators. The period so marked by virtue in the highest ranks was 
accompanied by moderation and sobriety beneath. In styling it, however, the 
epoch in which mankind was the most happy and the most prosperous, 
Gibbon and other mo lern students of history go a little too far. Mr. 
Merivale takes a more sober, and, in our opinion, a more correct view. 
He considers, perhaps with truth, that this unexampled series of good men 
in an absolute monarchy must not be ascribed to fortunate accident only. 
“ The men,” he says, “ were the product of their times and were legitimate 
representatives of the class from which they sprung, the military aristocracy 
of the empire. They had all been trained from youth in habits of discipline 
and the discharge of public duties ; they had learned to obey before they 
were called on to govern ; a training which seldom failed, under the stern 
traditions of Roman education, to make men of conduct and self-control. At 
the same time, the habits of this age, chastened by suffering and sobered from 
the debauches of the youth of the empire, did not tempt them, as their po 
decessors had been tempted, to the gross erperegenen and cynicism whi 
disgraced the nobles of the Italian and the Claudian Court. The age was 
better and the men who represented the age were accordingly better also.” 
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These remarks are characterized by great good sense, and are, in all proba- | 
bility, philosophically true. At all events, they show the temper in which 
Mr. Merivale sets about his task, and display his thorough mastery of the 
history of the period and his power to describe it. Singularly enough, the 
period is ve eficient in historical records. Although the century before us 
was rich in historical composition, we possess none but the slightest frag- 
ments of contemporary narrative. Accident has deprived us of that large 
portion of the histories of Tacitus in which the careers of Vespasian and his 
sons were narrated. The voluminous recital of Dion is reduced, almost at 
the same moment, toa meagre abridgement, and the biographies of Suetonius 
become, as he approaches his own time, slight and superficial, and terminate 
altogether with the life of Domitian. Almost all our materials must be 
gathered wholly from indirect sources : from letter-writers, from panegyrists, 
satirists, and philosophers; from the scattered intimations of coins and 
inscriptions, or, as a last resource, from the vague unfaithful compilations of 
later ages. 

Wearied, exhausted, and sick to death, as the Romans were with what 
they had endured under Nero, they hailed with transports of joy the acces- 
sion of Vespasian. The civil wars which had been tearing the empire to 
pieces since the death of Nero were now at anend. The tottering fabric of 
society, which had been crumbling to pieces, was restored and domestic 
freedom was re-established. The plebeian birth and the common and undis- 
tinguished personal appearance of Vespasian were forgotten in the universal 
delight with which the return of peace and tranquillity was welcomed. 
Vespasian did not belie the satisfaction with which his advent to power was 
accepted. Firmness in redressing extortion abroad, and vigilance in check- 
ing peculation at home, characterized his administration, whilst his own 

rsonal moderation won universal respect and esteem. Mr. Merivale does 

justice to the name and memory of this great emperor, and shows how 
much the subsequent prosperity of the empire is due to his wise and prudent 
measures and to the conspicuous example of moderation which he set. His 
entle and accomplished son, Titus, had been so much associated with his 
ther in the business of the empire that the death of Vespasian made no 
alteration in the mode in which the government was carried on. Unfortu- 
nately for the empire, Titus was cut off after a reign of two years. The 
reign of his brother, the cruel and infamous Domitian, is given by Mr. 
Merivale in greater detail than any other of those contained in the volume 
before us. 

The imperial despot is presented in a light which will be somewhat new to 
most persons. There is no attempt to conceal or explain away his vices ; 
indeed, as Mr. Merivale remarks, there is none of the Ceesars, except, 

thaps, one, against whom the evidence of history is so consistent ; but 

is abilities seem to have been of a far higher order than is generally sup- 
posed. The firmness with which he guided by his own hand for so many 
years the complex system of administration, speaks for his good sense and 
natural ability. None of the Czesars seems to have kept himself more free 
from the control and dictation of his ministers. Singularly enough, Domitian, 
with all his vices, was a strict disciplinarian, and wished to reform the morals 
of his countrymen. “ His attempts at reform,” Mr. Merivale says, “ were 
unquestionably sincere ; he had no political interest to serve by alarming the 
national conscience ; but his measures sprang from a morbid taste for petty 
discipline. Nor was his rigid religionism the bastard product of a seared 
heart and a troubled conscience ; it was not the despairing effort of the 
startled sinner to slake the furies of remorse by a bloody propitiation. It 
was rather a mixture of vanity and fanaticism, engendered by the prophecies 
and portents which had heralded the elevation of his house, and by the 
fortune which had saved him in the crisis of a godless anarchy, and made 
him the instrument for restoring the patrons of Rome to their august abodes.” 
This mixture of gross vice and immorality with strong religious feeling, 
render Domitian a most strange and anomalous character. Much as he has 
been held up to obloquy by men of letters, several of them were under great 
obligations to Domitian. He conferred on Quintilian the consulship, and 
made him tutor to a youthful kinsman. Statius and Martial were both 
encouraged by his applause, and Tacitus and Pliny owed to his discerning 
patronage their early advancement in public life, though they and others 
afterwards pretended to have shrunk from a protection which demanded 
unworthy adulation. Mr. Merivale is inclined to be of opinion that the 
_ of the turbot, as told by Juvenal, did, in fact, take place. His aceount 
of Domitian is extremely interesting, and will well repay perusal. Our 
limits Pass us from noticing it any further. 

With the death of Domitian, the Flavian dynasty being extinct, the senate 
elected one of their own body, Nerva, to the Empire. His reign was short, 
and he was soon succeeded by Trajan, the commander of the army of the 
Rhine, whom he had adopted as his successor. Trajan was equally great 
both asa general and as acivil administrator. The vigorous manner in which 
he brought to a close his Dacian wars, attests his qualities as a general ; of 
the extent to which the domestic concerns of every province of the empire 
were subjected to his supervision is curiously pourtrayed in the letters of 
Pliny, when governor of Bithynia; and the monuments of Roman juris- 
prudence contain many examples of his legislation. None of the emperors, 
see ever enjoyed so great a share of popularity as Trajan. His justice, 

is moderation, and his genial demeanour, won universal affection, while his 
valour in war, of his conduct in political affairs, and his unwearied applica- 
tion to business, procured for him the deepest esteem and respect. 
_ The reign of Hadrian, Mr. Merivale is disposed to regard as the best of the 
imperial series, and as marked by endeavours at reform and improvement in 
every department of administration in all quarters of the empire. “The 
character of the ruler,” he says, “was mild and considerate, far-seeing and 
widely observant, while the ebullitions of passion which clouded his closing 
career were confined at least to the small circle of his connections and asso- 
ciates. His defects were those of his time, and he was, indeed, altogether 
the fullest representative of his time, the complete and crowning product, as 
far as we can judge, of Roman civilization.” The successor and adopted son 
of Hadrian was the first of the Antonines, who succeeded to the Empire 
4.D. 138. Of this great and good man Mr. Merivale speaks, of course, in 





the very highest terms. “The consent of antiquity,” he says, “plainly | 
declares that Antoninus was the first, and saving his colleague and saciiheons | 
Aurelius, the only one of them who devoted himself to the task of govern- | 
ment, with a single view to the happiness of his people. Throughout the 


} ° , , , : 
meagre notices of his career which alone remain to us, we discover no trace 
of a selfish thought or passion, none of carelessness or precipitation, none of 


ride or even of pardonable vanity. Every step, every act seems to have 
oe weighed by a good heart carefully directed to a definite end.” The 
eloquent, affectionate, and minute description of him by Aurelius in his 
reflections is given by Mr. Merivale, but it is too long for our pu . 
The succeeding and last reign contained in the volume is that of Marcus 
Aurelius. Mild and gentle as he was in character, it is singular that he 
should have been a persecutor of the Christians. ‘‘ Aurelius,” says Mr. Meri- 
vale, “regarded the crime of Christianity, the crime of refusing to worship 
the gods, not as an outbreak of turbulence and disobedience, but as an insult 
to the majesty of the national divinities and the pre-eminence of the national 
cult. As a philosopher he cherished himself no faith in the deities of the 
Capitol ; but as Emperor he paid not the less respect to the faded objects 
of vulgar adoration, nor could he excuse the horror with which the Christians 
shrunk from joining formally in a service which the chief of the state deemed 
innocent and decorous.” 

The chapter on the Roman literature of the period will be found one of 
the most interesting in the volume. The short sketch which is given of the 
various writers is marked by the soundest criticism and the taste of a most 
elegant scholar. The writings of the period contained in this volume are 
considered by Mr. Merivale to present a very sharp contrast to those of the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero, which preceded it a little in time, and this 
contrast is, in his opinion, due to the reaction which the sobered feeling of 
the age impressed on the literature. ‘“ The writings of the Flavian period,” 
he says, “ present little of the lawless force and feverish extravagance which 
so generally marked the Claudian. The enthusiasm of the Romans had been 
quelled. Their compositions are now subjected to more careful revision ; 
they aim at exactness and completeness ; they study artistic development ; 
they exhibit the results of a conscious self-command, and already betray the 
effect of the new system of academic training disseminated through the 
schools by Vespasian.” As instances of the truth of the theory which he 
puts forward, Mr. Merivale contrasts the vehemence and audacity of Lucan 
with the calm refinement of Silius Italicus ; the extravagant and paradoxical 
rhetoric of Seneca with the sound sense and accurate criticism of Quintilian ; 
and the roving and untrammelled fancy of Ovid with the artistic grace and 
the trained discipline of Statius. Tacitus, the great historian of the Flavian 
period, reflects, even more than the poets, the sentiments and feelings of his 
era. Tacitus was not a chronicler or romancer, nor did he, like Livy, write 
with a strong and vivid perception of the scenes he describes. He was a 
great philosophical theorist and constructed his theory with reference to a 
dominant idea in his own mind. The object of Tacitus, conceived in the 
patrician school to which he had attached himself, is to show that the 
supremacy of Rome, the frail cause of her existence, depends on the pre- 
eminence of an oligarchy with which all her glories and successes are closely 
entwined. 

The correspondence of the younger Pliny, who flourished during the reign 
of Trajan, occupies an important place among the existing documents of the 
age. It gives the fullest and fairest portrait we possess of a Roman gentle 
men ; nor, indeed, does any other of the ancients come so near as its writer 
to our conception of the gentleman in mind, breeding, and position. Mr. 
Merivale gives at length a very singular letter of Plimy’s, describing the 
suicide of a friend. The mode in which it was accomplished, the publicity, 
the solemnity, and even the ostentation attending it, give a singular 
picture of the manners of the times. Our limits prevent us from pursuing 
this subject further, and have forced us to refrain trom noticing many other 
parts of this very interesting and learned volume, which reflects so much 
credit on English scholarship and criticism. Mr. Merivale has not only 
enriched the literature of his country with a great historical work, but has 
filled up a void in literature. The stores of knowledge which he has brought 
to bear on the subject are great : to a profound acquaintance with the writers 
of the period, he adds a familiarity with all the latest German books ; his 
economical remarks are sound, and his account of the Roman law is 
accurate ; while his sense of humour and keen insight into character enable 
him to give an admirably vivid picture of all the persons he describes. 








LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS—THE STEPHENSONS.* 


Tue Biographical History of British Engineering would be very imperfect 
without the lives of the Stephensons, and we must thank Mr. Smiles for 
a third volume containing the story of the famous father and son, George 
and Robert. The career of George Stephenson, indeed, is already familiar 
to us through the earlier publication of Mr. Smiles, and the greater part of 
the present volume’ may be looked upon as a new and enlarged edition of 
that work ; but, in the life of Robert, Mr. Smiles enters upon new ground, 
and he has produced a biography little inferior in interest to his former 
narrative. As interesting it can scarcely be called, for the difficulties which 
George Stephenson had to encounter were, by his carefulness, removed to 
a great extent from the path of his son, and we are not absorbed in the story 
of a single-handed battle with innumerable obstacles. The career of Robert 
Stephenson is, moreover, so much nearer to us than that of his father, that 
it was probably impossible to write its history with that fulness of biographic 
detail which presented the very man, George, before us, and gave such a 
charm to the story of his life. 

Mr. Smiles has, in this work, adopted a somewhat unusual plan of con- 
struction. He has embodied the two biographies in one narrative, and there 
are very obvious reasons for approving such a method. ‘The professional 
careers of the father and son were complementary, but there were still closer 
ties binding them together. Robert Stephenson was only twelve months old 
when his mother died, and his father was left a widower, To a poor man, 
such as George then was, remaining a widower must have caused great incon- 
venience and expense, yet fifteen years elapsed before he married again, and 
during all that time the education of his son seems to have been his chief 
concern. There is nothing more touching in George Stephenson’s life than his 
tender solicitude for Robert's welfare ; nor is any part of Robert’s character 
more conspicuous than the eagerness and constancy of his affection for his 





* Lives of the Engineers. By Samuel Smiles. Vol. III.—George! and Robert Stephenson. 
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father. “ When Robert was a little boy,” said George Stephenson towards 
the end of his life, “ I saw how deficient I was in education, and I made up 
my mind that he should not labour under the same defect, but that I would 
put him to a good school, and give him a liberal training. I was, however, 
a poor man ; and how do you think I managed? I betook myself to mend- 
ing my neighbours’ clocks and watches at nights, after my daily labour was 
done, and thus I procured the means of educating my son.” Robert 
was born in 1803, and the first education thus procured for him by his father 
was at a school kept by the parish-clerk. Limited as the instruction was 
that Rutter, the parish-clerk, could give him, it must have been much in the 
eyes of George, who did not himself learn to read until he was eighteen ; he 
had, however, resolved to do greater things for his son, and at Midsummer, 
1815, he sent him to a school at Newcastle, kept by a Mr. Bruce, where he 
remained three years. In those days Robert used to ride on donkey-back in 
the morning and evening to and from school, and “there are many still 
living who remember the little boy dressed in his suit of homely grey stuff 
cut out by his father, cantering along to school upon the ‘ cuddy,’ with his 
wallet of provisions for the day and his bag of books slung over his shoulder.” 
Robert Stephenson used to rate highly his obligations to Bruce’s school, but 
it is evident that his great instructor was his father. Robert was entered a 
member of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical Institute, the annual 





subscription to which was as much as three guineas, and from its library the | 
_ a temporary residence in a warm climate was likely to be beneficial ; and in 


boy was wont to take to the cottage-home scientific volumes, which the 
father and son studied together. They were, in fact, fellow-students, the 
elder bringing to their tasks practical knowledge and ability, the younger 
book-knowledge and mathematical training, and from this time the son is 
seen associated with his father in all his labours ; in after days the son’s 
memory used to kindle as he looked back to this season of almost fraternal 
intercourse, and the father, at the summit of his success, delighted to recall 
the experiments they made together. The story of their sun-dial is well 
known, but Mr. Smiles has, in the present edition, given us some additional 
particulars about it. George suggested its construction as a holiday-task to 
Robert, who was diffident of the adequacy of his knowledge ; however, 
Ferguson's ‘* Astronomy” was obtained, and many a sore head was incurred 
in making the necessary corrections for the latitude of Killingworth. In 
August, 1516, the deed was accomplished, and we read that, “ many years 
after, George took a party of savans, when attending the meeting of the 
British Association at Newcastle, over to Killingworth to see the pits, and 
he did not fail to direct their attention to the sun-dial ; and Robert, on the 
last visit which he made to the place, a short time before his death, took a 
friend into the cottage, and pointed out to him the very desk, still there, 
at which he had sat while making his calculations of the latitude of Killing- 
worth. Perhaps next year, when the British Association will be once more 
at Newcastle, some pilgrims may be found to revisit this relic. 

In the more important work of devising the Geordy safety-lamp we find 
Robert still associated with his father. When the elder brought home the 
first model from the maker, radiant, as his son afterwards said, with joy, 
Robert was sent off to Benton, a mile distant, to fetch Nicholas Wood 
(Nichol), the head viewer, that the lamp might be tested the same night, and 
the poor lad had a terrible fright from a supposed ghost on the road. In the 
experiments in the cottage Nichol and Robert were the assistants ; the son 
would take the vibrations from the pendulum, and Nichol would be ready at 
the stop-cock of the gasometer till the order came from George, “ Wise on 


colouring it all were some thoughts of the absent Jeanie. Not long before 
his death Stephenson said, “I have travelled far, and enjoyed much, but 
that delightful botanical and geological tour I shall never forget ; and I am 
just about to start in the Titania for a trip round the east coast of Scotland, 
returning south through the Caledonian Canal, to refresh myself with the 
recollection of that first and brightest tour in my life.” The wisest may err, 
and it is too possible that Stephenson found on this last visit that he could 
not renew his youth. 

Next year George Stephenson was appointed engineer to the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, and we find Robert assisting his father in surveying the 
line; throughout its formation the two were working together, and Robert 
also helped in the survey of the Liverpool and Manchester line, but in 
August, 1823, the foundation was laid of the great engine-factory at Newcastle, 
and for some months Robert devoted himself to its management. His health, 
however, began to give way through over-study and bodily work, and his 
father, thinking a change might be beneficial encouraged him to accept an 
offer to go out to South America as engineer to a mining company. The 
year 1824 was the great year of speculation, which produced as a natural 
consequence the disastrous commercial crisis of 1825, and amongst other 
schemes in the market was the Columbian Mining Association ; Robert 
Stephenson was asked to go out to Maraquita as superintendent. Father and 
son consulted the well-known Dr. Headlam, of Newcastle, who advised that 


June, 1824, Robert left England, the engine-factory being then in active 
operation. Stephenson reached Guayra, on the north coast of Venezuela, 
towards the end of July, but it was October before he could set out on his 
inland journey of twelve hundred miles on mule-back to Bogota, the capital 
of Columbia. He was delighted with the richness of tropical vegetation, but 
when his subsequent journey took him from Bogota up the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, his delight rose into rapture. The gradual change of temperature 
and vegetation terminated in the very perfection of climate, and the situa- 
tion of his cottage residence was a scene of extraordinary beauty. This 
cottage, built of split bamboo, tied together with the long fibres of some 
climbing plant, was roofed with palm-leaves, and was so slight and elastic 


_ that when the frequent earthquakes shook it, the inmates felt as if shaken in 


(turn on} the hydrégen, Nichol!” Once the unhappy Nichol wised on the | 


cock the wrong way, and an explosion ensued, blowing all their implements 
to pieces, implements which the philosophers were then not very well able to 
replace. 

™~ 1818 Robert left the school at Newcastle, and was apprenticed to the 
friendly Nichol, to learn the business of the colliery, and he spent nearly 
three years as apprentice not without some moving accidents. On one occa- 
sion Nichol, Robert, and the under-viewer, Moodie, were nearly killed by 
Wood’s imprudence in taking a lighted candle to a spot where fire-damp had 
accumulated. The whole party were blown down and their lights extin- 
guished by the explosion, and the first impulse of all who heard the 
report was to run to the shaft. Moodie and Robert had got half-way, when 
Moodie halted and bethonght him of Nicholas Wood. “Stop, laddie! we 
maun go back, and seek the maister.” Back they went, and found Nichol 
on a heap of stones, stunned and bruised, with his hands severely burnt, but 
otherwise uninjured ; and it is to be hoped he was never again so imprudent. 
All this time the father and son continued their evening studies, and pro- 
jected, discussed, and attempted all sorts of mechanical improvements, 
principally, however, in the construction of the steam-engine ; both were 
eager in the pursuit of mechanical perfection, and, with hint and criticism, 
each helped on the other. It is no wonder that George resolved to give his 
son the best possible education that he could afford, and in the winter 
session of 1820 we find him sending Robert to attend the classes of the 
University of Edinburgh. The son’s sedulity worthily repaid the father’s 
care; his attendance at lecture was unflagging, and he took notes by 
day which he transcribed at night, that he might discuss them with his 
father on his return to Killingworth. ‘‘Long years after, whén con- 
versing with Thomas Harrison, C.E., at his house in Gloucester-square, 
Mr. Stephenson rose from his seat, and took down a volume from the 
shelves. Mr. Harrison observed that the book was in MS., neatly written 
out. ‘What have we here?’ heasked. The answer was,—* When I went 
to college, I knew the difficulty my father had in collecting funds to send me 
there. Before going I studied short-hand ; while at Edinburgh I took down 
verbatim every lecture, and in the evenings, before I went to bed, I tran- 
scribed these lectures word for word. You see the result in that range of 
books.’” Though young Stephenson was only six months at Edinburgh, he 
managed, in addition to the regular lectures, to fall in love with a certain 
“bonnie Jean,” which, however, went little farther than to furnish a tender 
experience to his memory. At the close of the session he formed one of a 
select band of pupils who accompanied Professor Jameson on a geological 
excursion along the line of the Caledonian Canal. To the young man in all 
the vigour of mental and bodily health, and looking back with just satis- 
faction on a well-spent session, this excursion was a revelation of a new and 
glorious life. The Professor was an enthusiast in his science, and his pupils 
possessed the wit and generosity of youth ; the scenery was grand and unsul- 
lied by the useful but destructive works of man, whilst we may imagine that 





a basket, without sustaining any harm. “In front of the cottage lay a 
woody ravine, extending almost to the base of the Andes, gorgeously clothed 
in primeval vegetation—magnolias, palms, bamboos, tree-ferns, acacias, 
cedars, and, towering above all, the great almendrons, with their smooth, 
silvery stems, bearing aloft noble clusters of pure white blossom. . . . But 
the glorious sunsets seen from his cottage-porch more than all astonished 
and delighted the young engineer, and he was accustomed to say that after 
having witnessed them, he was reluctant to accuse the ancient Peruvians of 
idolatry.” The commercial success of his journey was, however, not 80 
gratifying ; the natives were profoundly ignorant ; a guide whom he 
at first employed one day betrayed his qualifications for his post 
by promising to show him mines of “ brass, steel, alcohol, and pinch- 
beck ;” he had to wait a considerable time for the arrival of 
miners from England, and when they reached him they proved in- 
subordinate, and being Cornishmen, told Stephenson that it was impos- 
sible that he, a North-countryman, should know anything of mining. 
Add to these difficulties, that the directors at home were impatient for 
gains he could not afford them, that his health again gave way, that his 
father wanted his help, and that friends privately wrote to tell him that the 


| engine-factory was going back in his absence, and we cannot be surprised 


that he came home in 1827, immediately on the conclusion of his three years’ 
engagement. It seemed as if both father and son could only succeed 
together. The factory had been carried on at a loss, the accounts were in 
almost inextricable confusion; Mr. Pease, a principal partner in it, said, 
“‘ what was done was not done to the credit of the house,” and had resolved 
to retire. The first care of Robert Stephenson, on his return, was to reduce 
the affairs of the factory to order, and thenceforward its career was one 
of almost unmixed prosperity. Stephenson’s return was not, however, 
accomplished without difficulty. On his journey to the coast he was pros- 
trated by another attack of fever, and when he arrived at Cartagena he had 
to wait some time fora ship, which was, after all, wrecked on their voyage to 
New York. During his stay at Cartagena he encountered two strangers also 
waiting to get away, one of whom, a shrunken, hollow-looking man, more 
than six feet high, shabbily dressed and poverty-stricken, proved to be 
Trevithick, the builder of the first railroad locomotive. Trevithick had landed 
at Lima in February, 1817, amidst almost royal honours ; but Mr. Smiles, 
whilst noticing the fact, omits to explain the reason of the change in his 
circumstances, and a careless reader might infer that his poverty was due to 
his own imprudence. Unfortunately, however, for Don Ricardo (as Trevithick 
was called at Lima), the civil war between Spain and the colony broke out, 
and he became a shuttlecock, tossed to and fro between the contending par- 
ties. Each looked on him as a patron who could procure a constant supply 
of the sinews of war, and the patriots kept him confined on the mountains, 
whilst the royalists attempted to capture him. After great difficulties, he 
succeeded in escaping, and joined Lord Dundonald ; afterwards he got north- 
ward, and crossing the isthmus of Panama, met, as we have said, Robert 
Stephenson at Cartagena.* From this place Trevithick and Stephenson 
sailed together to New York, and were shipwrecked on the voyage. The 
weather, however, was tolerably calm, and, after a miserable night, they were 
taken off the wreck, and landed on shore. Stephenson apy to save a 
collection of minerals he had formed, and with these spoils of his journey he 
took sail for Liverpool, and arrived at Newcastle at the end of November. 


(To be continued.) 








A BAD BEGINNING.+ 


THERE is not unfrequently to be seen in —— society a character to 
which this story bears a curious resemblance. It is the alka me who 
rejoices in the conviction of being a complete adept in English manners, 





* We are sorry to see that Mr. Smiles, in the account of Trevithick’s locomotive in this 
edition, omits Coleridge’s inimitable story of Trevithick and the tollman, which he formerly 
inserted. We hope he will restore it in his next edition. 


+t A Bad Beginning. A Story of a French Marriage. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 
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e, and costume. He talks fluently, is ostentatiously idiomatic, wears 
most undeniably Britannic clothes, affects insular prejudices, occasionally 
flavours his talk with John Bull's favourite asseveration, and succeeds at last 
in producing a result which is only so far English that it has ceased to be 
French, and which attracts attention by the very excellence of the imitation, 
to the fact of its being an imitation—a cleverly acquired knack, not the 
native growth of thought and habit. The sentiment with which the reader 
will rise from the perusal of “ A Bad Beginning” is very much of the same 
sort. The language is, for the most part, grammatical ; there is plenty of col- 
loquial slang ; the writer is constantly begging us to remember that he is an 
Englishman, and writing from an English point of view, and yet, throughout, 
we are haunted by the suspicion, which gradually grows to a certainty as we 
proceed, that the work is attributable to a foreign hand. As such, it may be 
acceptable as a rather lively sketch of several sections of French society ; 
and though many of the characters are atrociously wicked, the story is told 
with so much innocence and purity of tone, that morality receives no stab, 
and English young ladies who wish to learn, from the safe harbour of domestic 
retirement, the perils and hardships to which French young ladies are 
exposed in the world of matrimony, may venture upon “A Bad Beginning 
without any of those reasonable apprehensions with which French fiction 1s 
for the most part regarded. There are indiscretions, infidelities, a little 
thieving, a maternal intrigue, and an attempt at murder; but the whole is 
on so exaggerated a scale, and so completely unlike anything which goes on 
in English life, that the danger of infection is reduced to a minimum, and 
the reader will be invariably either too much astonished, or too much amused, 
to allow of sympathy, and still less of admiration. 

The “bad beginning,” from which the story takes its name, is the sale of a 
pretty French girl by an avaricious scheming mother, who loves admiration 
much, and money more. Madame Forgeot has a tame husband, whom she 
manages ; a daughter Célie, whom she regards with hatred and jealousy ; a 
pet son, whom she spoils ; and a great many occasional adorers, whose homage 
she regards as one of the luxuries of existence. One of these gentlemen, a 
M. de Molin, as bad luck will have it, finds Célie in the garden tying up 
roses and blushing at her own innocence, and forthwith transfers his atfec- 
tions from the parent to the child, and purchases the consent of the former 
for ten thousand francs. M. de Molin has a prefecture in the south of 
France, carries off his bride in triumph, and Célie, who for the first time 
believes herself really loved, and knows nothing of the shameful bargain by 
which she has been bought, is in the seventh heaven of sentimental satis- 
faction. Soon, however, the sky is overcast. M. de Molin has a wicked 
sister Victoire, and an old attachment for the wife of the sous-préfet, 
Madame Davernay. Victoire is a secret gambler, Madame Davernay is 
incensed at the desertion of her former admirer, and both conspire to effect 
Célie’s fall. 

The husband’s admiration dies down ; his manner becomes cold, severe, 
and forbidding ; Célie bursts into tears, throws herself into his arms, and is 
rudely repelled. Victoire with a fiendish delight watches and aids the 
process of alienation. Further opportunities soon present themselves. Célie 
and her sister-in-law go away to the seaside, where they meet a polite 
old marquis and a handsome Englishman, who calls Victoire Madame 
Forgeot, supposes Célie to be her daughter, and begins forthwith to make 
violent love to her. Not even when he discovers his mistake, can he 
control his emotion. He apostrophizes her with every tender expression, 
draws her to himself, and stands “ gazing into her face with the agonized 
look of a man awaiting his death-warrant.” Nothing, says the author, 
rouses energy so much as an unlawful touch. Célie was roused, and her 
answer was creditable at once to her courage and her good sense. 

“T cannot speak, Monsieur, while you hold my hands so tightly ; nor will I.” 
Hereupon the Englishman is convinced, rushes away in solitude to meditate on 
the eternal necessity of keeping the seventh commandment, works himself gradu- 
ally through a brain fever, into reasonable repentance, and turns up, we are re- 
lieved to say, in the next volume, perfectly cured of an ill-regulated attachment, 
and ready forthwith to fall in love with a model young lady, who has mean- 
while been awaiting in agony the return of the penitent. Some of the fre- 
quenters of the French watering-place are amusingly described. One is a 
hospitable marquis of the old school ; “a little shrivelled Frenchman, with a 
face like a monkey’s ; he wore stays, false teeth, and rouged ; his hands were 
small and delicate ; he walked about on his toes, and addressed most flowery 
compliments to all the ladies: very likely he was a selfish old voluptuary ; 
I believe he was, but he tried to make his friends happy, especially the 
young ones ; and to those who knew his weak porte, would praise his roses, 

green-house plants, or his garden generally, he displayed an almost 
princely liberality.” 

Then there is a young fop, who lives in constant dread of doing himself 
some personal harm; wears the most exquisite cambric, tight boots, and 
strawberry-coloured gloves ; objects to any rougher exercise than “ valsing,” 
and considers that cold water and mountain-climbing are fit only for bar- 
barians. He had been in England, but complained of the slowness of people 
in understanding him. 


“* You have a good accent, too,’ said Ward ; ‘ perhaps you spoke too fast.’ 

“On the contrary ; I assure you the very first morning I arrive, I ring my 
bell at the hotel; the chamber-woman come. I say, ‘ Water hot!’ very slow 
and distinct, and she bring me a book.’ 

“* What sort of book ?’ said Ward, laughing. 

“ A romance, I think ; it had written on it, Waverley Novels.” 


Equally unfortunate had been the Frenchman’s attempt to get a bath ; he 
had been directed to Chelsea :-— 


“I go; it is not a very nice place ; small and, I think, not very clean; but 
I goin. I say to a man there,— 

© *T want a bath.’ 

** ¢ Yes, sir; what eat, sir 2’ 

**T look at him. Mon Dieu, I think ish i i 7, *N 
daineny Bale te te? how foolish is this man. I say, ‘No 

** He say again, ‘ What eat, sir ?’ 

** No thank you; not now; aftair.’ 

* * What eat, sir; what eat ?’ 


“ I begin to get rather angry. I did not think the Enclish so b i l 
to eat just before the bath, ae ee 





“ In France we eat aftair the bath; it is bad, it derange the stomach to go in 
hot water aftair one has eaten. 

“ The man turn red, angry, I think ; he say some rude word. Then he come 
back with a thermometair in his hand; he calls out loud enough to make me 
deaf, ‘ What eat for your bath, sir? Show with your fingare!’ ” 


All this is of course a very old style of joke, but it derives a certain 
humour from the fact of its being for the first time attempted by a French- 
man atthe expense of his countrymen. We should have imagined, however, 
that an imperfect aspirate would be one of the last things in our language to 
arrest the attention of a foreign ear. In another part of the book we have a 
picture of the French squireling, which sounds natural and life-like :— 


“ A very dull animal is, or was twenty years ago, the small landed proprietor 
south of Paris. He seems to vegetate rather than to live. If he farms stock, he 
will talk to you by the hour about bétail—his bétail consisting possibly of a few 
miserable half-starved horses, which he will tell you are of the true Spanish 
breed ; a tolerable flock of goats, and, if he possesses pigs, I counsel you to hesitate 
before you inspect them. A French dog is a miserable animal ; but a French baby 
or a French pig is certainly best kept out of sight.” 


These gentlemen, continues the author, are never less than Comte or Mar- 
quis, value themselves excessively on a long pedigree, scorn to hold inter- 
course with the inhabitants of the town, often far ahead of themselves in 
intelligence and refinement,—live in old dirty tumble-down mansions, very 
seldom look into a book, and very often can scarcely write. The class is probably 
becoming extinct almost as rapidly as the old school of ale-drinking, loud- 
swearing, boorish country magnates, whom Fielding and Smollett depict as 
once existing in England, but who in our days are almost as great a social 
curiosity as the mammoths and ichthyosauri which Professor Owen puts 
together for the edification of the scientific world. 

The story is interspersed with observations on the social habits of the 
French, which are really sensible and interesting, and which deserve a better 
neighbourhood than the extravagantly foolish dialogues which they are 
employed to illustrate. “I like,” says the author, “the terms on which the 
French live with their female servants better than our own. They rarely 
ape their mistresses in dress, and the marked distinction that exists in this 
respect seems to establish far greater freedom of intercourse. Often ill-fed and 
ill-lodged, they evince greater devotion to the family than do our pampered 
menials, and I believe it is very much because they are permitted to sympa- 
thize more in the joys and sorrows of their masters and mistresses.” When 
the author comes to sentiment, we find it less easy to approve. The following 
flight of fancy, suggested by the reflection of some trees in a pond, seems to 
us of almost unexampled audacity :—“ How wonderful such reflections are ; 
much more beautiful,,I think, than the,reality! Like the power of love to 
embellish every little trifle, every little treasured word of the loved one, or, 
as I sometimes fancy, a foreshadowing of the state of our bodies when glori- 
fied,—the same, and yet how gloriously different !” 

This is leading from Nature up to Nature’s God with a vengeance, and 
we can only express our feelings on the subject by repeating the first line of 
the passage itself, and exclaiming, as we do with most heartfelt sincerity, 
“How wonderful such reflections are !” 

It remains for us only to add that Célie, after enduring all sorts of unmerited 
persecution at the hand of her sister, was at last rescued by her old nurse 
triumphant over her rivals, reconciled to her husband, and successful in con- 
vincing him, as well as the rest of society, “ that she was too holy for this 
earth” —a reason which, we presume, induced the author to put her to death 
in a very unnecessary manner on the last page of the story. 
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- wage fg a - gig to Facilitate the Title to Real Estates, with Notes, &c. | “Tea” is redeemed from positive insignificance by its nice pearly tint; the 
a 2mo., se , “8. 6d. ¢ ~*~ . ji 
“4 Ditto, with The General Rules and Orders. 12mo., sewed, 3s. ; po grag Keres angling te show Sor inal Be 
to Ditto, The General Rules and Orders separately. 12mo., sewed, 1s. oe ae . enice.—A fair aperenen, of Mr. Roberts’s slight but broad 
. Adventures of Dick Onslow among the Redskins. By B. Beaver, Esq. Edited handling, showing the Dogana di Mare and the Church of the Salute, with a 
: by W. H. G. Kingston. Illustrated, feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. glimpse up the Grand Canal. It is too bad to substitute heavy white paint, 
Scenes of Animal Life and Character, from Nature and Recollection. By | looking like mere painted wood, for the charming effect of the steel prows of the 
or J. B., Sen. Ato., 2s., plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured, bds. gondolas, so swanlike in their proud curves. 
he Bennet’s (Charles), The Nine Lives of a Cat: a Tale of Wonder. Imperial 16mo., 21. F. Walton: The Finest Cor t] . ; 
ew 2s. plain, 2s. 6d. coloured, cloth. haga ; ag? n on the Farm.—May be mentioned as a satisfac- 
sh Knight’s (Charles) Popular History of England. Vol. 8, 8vo., cloth, 12s. tory bit of landscape study, in the accurate “ pre-Raffaelite” method. 
hte Marion Leslie: a Story. By the Rev. P. Beaton. Three vols. post 8vo., cloth, 26. Duverger : Pussy’s Likeness.—It is not in the power of art to treat better 
by . £1. 11s. 6d. ' : a subject of this kind—a little white and fawn-tinted cat held up to a looking- 
bic The aunt Wie Neg — pe Be aye Chain. By the author of “The | glass by two children. One of the delightful points in such small domesticities 
ar- ‘ 7 Cragstone Cottage ; or, Life in the Countey, By the author of “ In-door Plants.” | ease by ih ow, ante Sie shite of “ giggling — apa apna 
nol MI Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. | sion. An Englishman too often paints the thing in the spirit of a man who 
in Brine’s (Capt. Lindsay) The Taeping Rebellion in China: a Narrative of its | Stands by you nudging and poking, and saying, “ Capital fun, isn’t it ?’’—a most 
Pry i Rise and Progress. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. insufferable sort of person to be near. In this picture by M. Duverger, the cat is not 
ly Maynard’s (H. N.) Handbook to the Crumlin Viaduct. Royal 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. | comical; the girl has but the faintest notion of a smile on her face, the boy none 
id- ' Dundas. Illustrations of the Machinery and Tools which are manufactured by | at all Hence it is perfectly unforced and perfectly childlike ; children whiling 
as ; James Dundas. Folio, half-bound, £1. 5s. Od. away the minutes for their own satisfacti t to be | k d at and voted 
ial : = ce wv. 9) History of . —- Birds. New and cheap edition. | ame a ee 
vols. ol. 1, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
its Brown’s (Rev. L. B.) The Model Church. Crown 8vo., sewed, Is. 34. Erwood: He does not come.—Clearly the work of a beginner. We had 
i : Cater’s (Rev. Philip) French in the Pulpit. Second edition. Fcap. boards, 2s. seen it in some previous exhibition—simple and of some promise, though husky 
a peo . Nag nig W.) Five Months on the Yangtsze. Map and Illustrations. | jn colour. The subject is a young lady seated near a window, and looking up 
re ; Fuller (Dr. H. W.) On Diseases of the Chest. 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. | and ont through it from her occupation. é au: 
he Leser’s (Charles) The Fortunes of Glencore. New edition. Crown 8vo., 4s. 36, 95. Ward: King James II. receiving the news of the landing of William, 
ly , One of Them. New edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. Prince of Orange, at Torbay ;—Marie Antoimette’s final adieu to the Dawphin in 
11S Davenport Dunn. New edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 8s. the Prison of the Temple.—These are vile reduced copies, tawdry, vulgar, and 
id 3 Trollope’s (T. A.) A Winter Journey in Umbria and the Marches. Post 8vo., altogether hateful, from the large and popular pictures. Mr. Ward ought never 
od y cloth, 10s. to repeat his compositions, which have sometimes a good deal of merit in inven- 


a- : March’s (T. C.) Flower and Fruit Decoration. 8vo., boards, 3s. 6d. : Semel 
Macmorland’s (Rev. P.) Forethought and Afterthonght : a Manual for the Com. | tn, but next to none in painting, and, on a small scale, we might almost say 


g munion Season. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. none at all. Indeed, his smaller duplicates are so bad that they look as if exe- 
Lynch’s (Mrs. H.) Rose and her Mission: a Tale of the West Indies. Fcap.8vo., | cuted partly by an inferior hand. 








10 

; cloth, 3s. he ae | 37. Oakes: The Ferry on the Levan.—Sketchy ; but true in the simple gleams 

0 —_ —_— s a of the Mosaic Code upon subsequent Legislation. | of its light, and nice generally. 

- > . Od. 9 ‘ Sie - P 
r French’s (Dean) English Past and Present. 5th edition. Fecap., cloth, 4s. | = Demo + Hosp ani the variety and character of the cloud-gathering sky, 
. Andersen (Hans C.) New Tales from. Translated by F.J. B. Fcap. cloth., | With stormy light glancing into the recesses of the wooded distance, are fine. 
2s. 6d. The painting, however, is meagre and unsatisfying. 

; Berjean’s (J. P.) Essai Bibliothéque sur le Speculum, Humanz Salvationis. 4to. 53. F. Goodall: Prayer.—An Italian peasant group before an effigy of the 

, : cloth, 10s. 6d. : : i . NW Reaay Madonna and Child. Mr. Goodall seems still unable or unwilling to conquer the 

P Boner tt ~~ i of Faith and Hope. First series. New edition. 32mo., natty, sleek prettiness of touch which destroys, as in this instance, the effect of 

| Winslow’s (Dr. 0.) Sympathy of Christ with Man. New edition. Feap. | drawing and character which would otherwise be manly enough. 

a cloth, 5s. 54. Dobson : Rebecca.—A characterless, childish face, and the general treat- 

- History of the Gravelyn Family. By L. N. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. ment marked by that unreal realism which distinguishes Mr. Dobson. The item 

"| Cummins’ (Maria 8.) El Fureidis ; or, The Happy Valley. New edition. Crown | best carried out is the variegated Arab dress. 

l Seli wa thobert) F F oth. 5 56. Phillip: The Letter—A fancy portrait, rather tending to an infusion of 

elina’s (Robert) Poems. F cap. cloth, 5s. ; . a ; . 

Cooper’s (J. F.) Stories of the Woods; or, Adventures of Leather Stocking. the style of Mr. Frith with that proper to Mr. Phillip. The flesh is badly painted, 


with a loaded yellowish-white high-light. 


Feap. cloth, 5s, 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A.K.H.B. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. | 57 to 62. Mrs. Ward: Off for a Ride, and other juvenile subjects.—-Mrs. Ward 
Bell and Daldy’s Pocket Volumes. Coleridge’s (S. T.) Poems. 24mo. 2s. 6d. is an amateur possessed of talent and spirit; but these flashy trifles, which go 

sewed ; 3s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. half morocco. , down with the public on the strength of the British passion for babies, and of the 
Book “ Family Cresta. Tenth edition. 2 vols. feap., 24s., cloth. reputation of Mrs. Ward’s husband, ought not to be tolerated. The best is 
Denton’s (Rev. W.) Servia and the Servians. Crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 6d. : ‘dish acti Son fren afeain 
Aims and Ends, a Novel. By C.C.G. 3 vols., post 8vo., cloth, £1. 11s. 6d. No. 61, Shyness, which has pretty childish action, though not free from affecta- 
Almanac de Gotha, 1863. 32mo., cloth, 5s. tion. Another, uncatalogued, and dated 1855, represents a small girl beside a 
Power’s (Rev. P. B.) “I Will,” being the Determinations of the Man of God, as | pot of aloes, and also merits some commendation. 





found in the Psalms. Fifteenth thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
Amicable Correspondence relative to some Popular Tenets, as held by the United 
Church of England, Scotland, and Ireland. Crown 8vo. cloth, limp, 4s. 6d. 
Brande (Dr. W. T.) & Taylor’s (Dr. A. 8.) Chemistry. Feap., cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Sugden’s (Edward, now Lord St. Leonard’s) Law of Vendors and Purchasers of 


64. Linnell, Sen.: A Windy Day.—An agreeable specimen of those marly 
banks which Mr. Linnell is so fond of treating, and apparently not a recent one ; 
here combined with blue sky and surging white clouds. 

65. Miss E. Edwards: The Neglected Child.—Miss Edwards has almost every- 











Estates. Fourteenth edition. Royal 8vo., cloth, £1. 18s. thing to learn in point of artistic execution. If she attains that, the figure, in this 
Cruden’s Concordance. Edited by Drs. J. Hadie and D. King. 23rd edition. | picture, of a little girl seated cheerlessly on the stairs suffices to show that she 
Crown Oro, cloth, 6s. has a sense of simple sweetness whereon to exercise it. 
Ramsay’s (W.) Manual of Roman Antiquities. Fifth edition, enlarged. Crown 86. Stanfield : aa Race of Ramsey, near St. David’s Head.—The best of Mr. 
8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. } Be ae Y> ; , , 
Stanfield’s contributions, the others being very second-rate. This, though slight, 
is efficient : barren peaks of rock in a quietly rolling sea, and a sky wherein 
ART AND SCIENCE. dusky cloud gathers across the open, whiteish glare. 
. l : ¥ Endymion.— 
THE WINTER EXHIBITION, PALL MALL. o. Snape ae pray ysl gape 
Tue tenth collection of this series opened to private view on Saturday last, : Bef ‘thy oe pr 9 little a: eyes 
and on Monday to the public. Though it professes to consist of “ cabinet pic- Letting the early hours of rest go by.”’—Hoop. 


tures by British artists,” a few foreign works also are present; and, to say the | A strong attempt at moonlight effect, but too directly yellow and sentimental. 
truth, they contrast with the home produce much to its disadvantage. The | Not one of Mr. Smallfield’s successes: it is dated 1860. 
exhibition, numbering two hundred and forty works (with a few besides not 91. Lee: The Brook and the Mill, Devonshire.—In connection with such a daub 
included in the catalogue), has its quota of able and clever things; but, as a col- | as this, the initials R.A. following Mr. Lee’s name are a downright lampoon upon 
lection, it is so poor a display as may make us thankful that the throng of our | the Academy. The thing could not be distinguished from the class of landscapes 
foreign visitors is now gone. Such names as Cobbett, Baxter, and Hemsley,— | which are hawked about the country, and sold to publicans and lodging-house 
such titles as “ Donations Thankfully Received,” “A Nest of Little Ones,” “On | keepers, at prices, we presume, averaging about ten to fifteen shillings, or less. 
the Look-out for Somebody,”’—abound in the catalogue, and prepare the man 94. Pyne: View near Liverpool.—A work displaying a reasonable amount of 
who scans its pages for what he has to expect. Of this sort of thing we shall | artistic style and sobriety. 
say little or nothing more in the remarks to which we now pass upon particular 101. Lee: View from the Devil's Gap, Gibraltar, showing the African Coast in 
works. the Distance, the Scene of the late Spanish War with Morocco.—This is, in reality, 
No. 2. Duverger: T'e Little Brother’s Toilet.—The simple subject—a sister | only a shade better than No. 91; although, like some others of Mr. Lee’s recent 
buttoning one of her brother’s braces—could not be treated with more absolute | pictures from the same coast, it has an illusive air of character and purpose, 
simplicity or greater perfection of truth and tact. In subjects such as this, | depending mainly upon the unhacknied nature of the scenery. 
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110. Clark: My Clever Brother.—A boy of four wondering at the gift of a boy 
of eleven for doing a sum. Mr. Clark, who achieved and deserved instant 
popularity a few years ago, is not in a good way ; his execution gets flimsy and 
gritty, and his meaning slenderer than before. 

113. Burr: The Young Vegetarian.—This nonsensical title means, being inter- 
preted, a boy cutting a carrot, with his sister and a spaniel looking on. It is far 
from well done ; yet shows, like some other Scotch pictures of its class, more of a 
study-like character than much of the analogous English work. 

123. Edward Davis: A Family Scene.—Mr. Davis is a meritorious but deficient 
artist ; one of those who seem doomed never to do anything quite right. Here 
we find nice character, and careful, well represented posing; but the colour, 
blunderingly bright in tint, without the least effect, spoils all. 

124. Thorn: The Birdcage.—A palpable imitation of Frére or Duverger ; 
fair as far as the influence of the master carries it—otherwise not satisfactory, 
the colour clotted and heavy. 

127. Anthony: The Glen at Eve.—This magnificent work will have been 
forgotten by few among the persons who saw it first exhibited some ten years ago; 
it is one of those into which Mr. Anthony has put the greatest portion of himself, 
and of the vivid and massive art-power inborn in him. The gloom of the heavy 
clump of trees, and of their reflection in the stream, a gloom at once gorgeous 
and overawing, is nobly opposed to the orange of the sunset seen through a gap 
in the foliage, and dimly repeated below. It is too bad that such a splendid 
picture as this should be hoisted up to the ceiling; if it is not too old to be 
exhibited at all, it is perennially young enough to have the best place on the 
walls. , 

128. Mrs. Hay: The Reception of the Prodigal Son.—This picture, hung in the 
last Academy Exhibition, deserves the closer inspection which the visitor is 
enabled to bestow upon it in this collection. We spoke of it in the former 
instance. 

129. Barnes: Natwre’s Sweet Restorer, Balmy Sleep.—We do not remember 
the name of Mr. Barnes. He belongs here to that class of domestic costume- 
painters of whom Mr. Cobbett may be taken as a representative, and will do no 
good as long as he remains in their ranks. If he has sufficient breadth and 
strength of mind to pursue a worthier track of art, his technical ability promises 
to be equal to the effort. 

134. Hodgson: A Devon Man.—A very capital study; the execution extremely 
able, and clever in its indefinite fusion of touch. One can scarcely say that this 
is carried too far; yet a management of the brush more determinately expressive 
of draughtsmanship might be recommended as the higher standard. 

142. Dawson, Jun.: Deal.—The fresh sparkling green-blue of the sea is given 
with a spirit from which we augur well ; the handling needs improvement. 

154. J. R. Lee: View from my Window, looking towards Hampstead.—An 
agreeable, quiet, green bit of topography, doubtless by a young artist. 

156. Canpbell: On the Way to the Fair.—This is one of the decided failures 
into which this able and laborious painter stumbles every now and then. The 
chief figure, one of two men carrying a Punch show, is deficient in motion ; and 
the group of children behind is absurdly small for their place in the picture. 
The whole subject, too, is mean and commonplace. Dog Toby, in professional 
costume, trundling along the road, is about the best point. 

159. Cave Thomas: Never too late to Learn.—We presume this to be a study 
or reminiscence from Mr. Thomas’s Russian experience. The colour is broad, 
and the flesh-painting an indisputable advance for harmony and power. It 
seems hopeless, however, to wish for Mr. Thomas’s emancipation from some 
form of hardness and primness; the bearded old man here is painfully correct, 
and the book which he studies—we suppose the Bible—painfully new and 
gilt-edged. 

166. Deane: Ballad-singing in Andalusia.—A clever, dashing street-scene, 
which was included in the late Academy exhibition; easy in expression and 
grouping. 

169. Mr. Burgess: The Return of the Garibaldian.—Utterly destitute of 
enjoyment or painter-like quality, this picture has, nevertheless, a very fair 
amount of merit and proficiency. It realizes a domestic drama with emphasis, 
and without crudeness, but with a dreadful weight of respectability, tending to 
the “ snobbish.” In general character it assimilates closely to the works of 
Mr. Barwell, though inferior by a grade or two. The subject is a wounded 
young English gentleman home from serving under Garibaldi, in the presence of 
that stern yet paternal Tory, with a handsome balance at his banker’s, who has 
vowed never again to acknowledge him as son; of course he has a personable 
sister to intercede for him and conquer. The man who had the manliness and 
enterprise to fight for the right under Garibaldi ought not to be presented in so 
sheepish and penitent a condition, though he has a Tory for father. 

175. Linnell, sen.: Harvesting.—Very fresh and pleasant; the colour more 
uniformly harmonious than is always the case with this distinguished veteran, 
and especially good in the ruddy, powdery orange of the standing wheat. 


176. Calderon : 
** Something it is which thou hast lost, 
Some pleasure from thine early years. 
Break, thou deep vase of chilling tears, 
That grief hath shaken into frost !’’—Tsnxnysoy. 


These lines are illustrated by the incident of a baron of the fifteenth century 
gazing, with his wife and young daughter, upon the portrait of a nun, evidently 
his early love. The wife looks consciously though not venomously askance at 
him. Through the window is a glimpse of architecture of the Florentine type. 
The picture is refined and steady in form and handling; the style slightly recal- 
ling that of Leys, especially in the two background figures of ladies; the colour 
rather more neutral than needed, though not unsatisfactory. It would be im- 
proved by altering the white satin of the wife’s costume. This is one of the best 
works which Mr. Calderon has produced. 
178. Watson: By the Wayside.—Two shy cottage girls ; painted with adequate 
skill, though somewhat lacking colourist quality, and making too much of an 





obvious sort of imitation of surfaces, as of the stone cottage wall and the elder 
girl’s frayed skirt. 

195. Duverger: Fortune-telling by Cards.—Admirable, like the other works by 
this painter already mentioned. The scene is in a cottage, its walls dotted over 
with pots and pans; the turn of the younger sister in her chair is charmingly 
natural. Two other pictures by M. Duverger appear in the Exhibition, though 
not in the catalogue; they are the least good of the set. 

200. Verlat: A Dangerous Neighbourhood.—A panther pouncing with a heavy 
spring upon a brace of antelopes. A very clever specimen of this excellent 
Belgian painter, with deep, velvety colour. 

202. Creswick: A Shady Pool.—This appears to be a not very recent produc- 
tion; it represents Mr. Creswick’s style agreeably. 

204. Peel: Spring, Summer, and Autumn.—A small triptych, pleasant and 
graceful. ‘ Spring” is considerably the best, bright and sweet in the deep blue 
and harmonious white of its sky. 

208. Leslie: Reverie.—A valueless example of this eminent painter, whose 
memory would have been better honoured by withholding it from exhibition. It 
represents a girl with a heavy puffy face, and arms too small for her size. 

216. Smallfield : The Bookseller’s Hack.—Painted in the manner of Meisson- 
nier, to which Mr. Smallfield, with his nicety of taste and handling, is capable of 
doing ample justice. The glare from the uncurtained window into the bare room 
gives the picture rather a raw look; yet it is well managed, and forms a true 
element of the subject. Some linen hangs on a line to dry; the tablecloth is a 
dingy, faded red. The hack-author, a man of the Grub-street days of literature, 
is redeemed from the meanness of his environment by an intellectual, hard-worked 
cast of countenance ; he cons a manuscript, probably of some other man’s writing, 
to be revised and made presentable for the press. The merit of this little picture 
is not to be tested by its dimensions ; and we are glad to take leave of a poor 
exhibition with the mention of one of the works which do something to uphold 
its credit. 





ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 


THE production of a new opera by an English composer is fortunately no 
longer a thing of rare occurrence. Ever since the accession of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison to the lesseeship of Covent Garden Theatre, every possible 
encouragement has been given to young and aspiring authors, and the public has 
been made acquainted with some of the best works of our most popular com- 
posers. Among the latter the name of Mr. W. Vincent Wallace occupies a 
prominent place. His “ Maritana,” ‘* Lurline,” and ‘‘ Amber Witch,” are all 
operas of considerable merit, and well deserve the high encomiums bestowed 
upon them. He shares with Mr. Balfe the privilege of a wide popularity, and 
enjoys the happiness of having his music performed on the stage, in the music- 
halls, in the drawing-room, and on the barrel-organ. No wonder, then, that the 
first representation of a new work from his pen excites the greatest curiosity, and 
creates the most lively sensation. It had been known for some time past 
that another opera of Mr. Wallace’s composition would soon see the light, and be 
submitted to the approval of the public. The libretto was to be by Mr. Planché, 
one of our most successful dramatists, and famous as the author of ‘ Oberon,” 
Weber’s undying masterpiece. The combination of such distinguished talents 
could not do otherwise than raise the general expectation to the highest pitch, 
and accordingly the Royal English Opera House on Monday last was densely 
crowded by a brilliant and enthusiastic audience. As is usually the case 
on a “first night,” everything was couleur de rose. The overture was “ en. 
cored.” Six or seven pieces were loudly redemanded ; the composer and the 
principal singers called for after each act; while the conductor came in for his 
share of the honours, both at the commencement and at the termination of the 
opera. In short, “ Love’s Triumph” (such is the title of the new opera) was 
also an artistic triumph, and pronounced an undoubted success. It is somewhat 
difficult, however, to distinguish between a success and a failure on these “ first 
nights,” since in either case the mode of expression is the same, and the enthu- 
siasm knows no bounds. We are far from doubting the genuineness of the 
applause that was so liberally bestowed upon Mr. Wallace’s new production on 
this occasion, nor do we mean to say that in many instances it was not 
fully deserved. All we contend is, that it is impossible to pronounce an opinion 
as to the real success of an opera at its first representation, and that the true test 
lies in its undiminished and continued popularity. 

As far as we are concerned, we do not think that “ Love’s Triumph” can be 
called one of Mr. Wallace’s best works. It may, in some respects, be considered 
an improvement on “ Maritana,” but it is not equal to “ Lurline,” and is certainly 
inferior to the “ Amber Witch.” The two last operas, however, belong to the 
romantic and dramatic school, and, as “ Love’s Triumph” is a comic opera, it is 
not fair, perhaps, to compare it to either of Mr. Wallace’s earlier productions. 
Unity of conception, artistic individuality, prominent contrast of character are 
not conspicuous in his new essay; while the want of melodic invention makes 
itself more strongly felt in this than any other of the same composer’s operatic 
works. Originality, it is true, is a rare gift, but an opera, without being 
decidedly original, may possess a stamp of its own, and may be distinguished by 
a marked idiosyncrasy. But even without these qualities, that it is possible to 
have a nice feeling for melody, to write fluently, and to score admirably, is 
abundantly proved in Mr. Wallace’s comic opera. The music is always 
pleasing and graceful, often spirited and impassioned, although not entirely free 
from vulgarity. It is a common error with writers of comic Operas to suppose 
that sprightliness and triviality are identical. When they have written a lively 
valse, a pretty polka, or a dashing mazurka, they think they have successfully 
imitated the style of Auber. “ Le Domino Noir,” “Les Diamans de la Couronne,” 
% La Part du Diable,” they take, indeed, as models, but they forget that 
genius cannot be imitated, and that what is natural in one composer may be 
affectation in another. It is the same with ballads. An English opera, to be 
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successful, must needs have ballads. They resemble each other like so many 
drops of water. What is the result? Now and then a genuine “hit”? is made, 
and a valuable addition obtained to our large stock of popular songs, but in nine 
cases out of ten they cannot even aspire to the honours of the street. 

But to return to Mr. Wallace’s opera. Before expressing any further opinion 
on the merits of the music, we wish to say a few words on the libretto, which, 
though neatly and cleverly written, does not seem to us to be particularly 
a@apted for musical treatment. The subject of the piece was suggested by 
Messrs. Melesville & Laya’s three-act comedy, “ Le Portrait Vivant,” produced 
at the Thédtre Francais in 1842; but, while some of the situations have been 
retained, the plot has been altered, and the dénowement completely reversed. In 
how far Mr. Planché has acted wisely in altering the plot of the original piece 
we are unable to decide, although it appears to us that the idea of personally 
introducing the “ living likeness,” which is only spoken of in the comedy, is not 
a happy one, inasmuch as it heightens the improbability of the story. In order, 
however, to explain this criticism, it will be necessary to give our readers a brief 
outline of the plot, which may be done in a few words. 

Mynheer von Groot, Burgomaster of Helvoetsluys (Mr. Henry Corri), has a 
beautiful daughter, called Theresa (Miss Louisa Pyne) ; she loves and is beloved 
by Adolph Savigny (Mr. George Perren), but is to marry the Count de Canillac 
(Mr. Weiss), a nobleman of small means, who, having a great liking for Dutch 
guilders, has asked for the hand of Theresa, and readily obtains the consent of 
Mynheer von Groot, who has, in his turn, a great respect for the “ nobility of 
all countries,” and has made up his mind that his daughter shall marry a noble- 
man, cost what it may. Adolph Savigny having lost his darling Theresa, wishes 
to enter the army, in order to find a fitting opportunity of ending his blighted ex- 
istence. Ho is furnished by his father, an advocate of Strasbourg, with a letter 
of introduction to the Marquis de Pons (Mr. W. Harrison), first equerry to the 
Duke of Orleans, who, being in many ways indebted to Savigny’s father, pro- 
mises to assist the young man in his plans, and for that purpose introduces him 
to Mdlle. de Valois, daughter of the Regent Duke, and betrothed to the Prince 
of Modena. A féte is being prepared at the chateau of the Marquis de Pons for 
the reception of the royal princess, who, while on a hunting excursion, honours 
De Pons with her presence. No sooner does Savigny behold the lovely counte- 
nance of Mdlle. de Valois (also represented by Miss Pyne), than he recognizes 
the living image of his lost Theresa. 


** Yes, every feature I there can retrace, 
In her eyes the same soul—in her form the same grace,”’ 


The Princess naturally wonders at the strange impression her appearance 
produces upon the forlorn lover, and though somewhat amused at his perplexity, 
cannot help feeling a certam sympathy for him; the more, as a portrait is 
handed to her which has been lost by Savigny, and in which, to her great 
surprise, she recognizes her own features, although in reality it is the likeness of 
Theresa. Upon this mistaken identity the whole story turns. We shall not 
attempt to describe the manner in which the dénouement is brought about. 
Suffice it to say, that Mdlle. de Valois, having learnt the real facts of the case, 
confers the rank of Marquis on Savigny, who, we should have stated, has saved 
the life of the Princess, on a partie de chasse, and is thus rewarded for his gallant 
behaviour. Mynheer von Groot is only too anxious to return the happy 
Theresa to 

** The man he hated, it is true, 


When without title or estate, 
But now a marquis, rich and great,”” 


The Count de Canillac being, after all, a good-natured individual—though fond 
of Dutch guilders—is glad to be relieved of a wife, who, however charming, is 
desperately in love with another man, and thus the affair terminates, to the 
satisfaction of all parties. This is the short history of the “Triumph of Love.” 
Now, we cannot but think that the “personal” introduction of “Le Portrait 
Vivant” is a mistake ; first, because it adds to the absurdity of the plot, and 
secondly, because the illusion is entirely destroyed. Savigny’s love for Madlle. 
de Valois interests no one, as it does not exist, while his love for Theresa fails to 
create sympathy, as she is represented by Mdlle. de Valois. The verses, how- 
ever, are very neatly and elegantly written, and possess a certain cachet distingué 
not often found in opera books of the present day. The opera is divided into 
three acts, the second of which is, we think, the best, were it only for its 
finale, which must be pronounced the most successful concerted piece in 
the opera. _It is full of animation and spontaneous inspiration. A choral part- 
song, occurring in the same act, is a charming composition, quite in keeping 
with the graceful words that have suggested it. We would also cite the trio 
between the Count, Henri, page to the Princess (Madame Laura Baxter), and 
Mynheer von Groot, as a very clever piece of writing. The drinking song,— 


** For me, if you would garlands twine, 
Wreathe them of the sunny vine,” 
pleased greatly, and was loudly encored, but we cannot say that it 
struck us as being particularly new or characteristic. The first act 
though less effective than the second, includes some very good numbers. 
Among these are an air for tenor, “Though all too poor the painter’s 
art,” nicely sung by Mr. George Perren; a trio between the Marquis 
de Pons, Adolph, and the Princess; and a good bass song, ‘ Fickle 
Fortune, fond of fleeing,” given with great spirit by Mr. Weiss. The 
finale to the first act is clever, but somewhat unconnected. Miss Louisa Pyne, 
in the double character of the Princess and Theresa, has a very arduous part to 
fulfil, but she acquitted herself of her task in the most praiseworthy manner. 
Her acting was throughout highly intelligent, while her singing is deserving of 
the highest commendation. Nothing could be more graceful than her rendering of 
the ballad at the commencement of the third act, “These withered flowers,” or more 
brilliant than her vocalization in the coda to the beautiful air, “ It is not in the 
summer-tide.” It is a pity, however, that such unmeaning roulades should be 

















appended to a melody as refined as it is simple, merely for the sake of gaining a 
few rounds of applause. There is a recitative and air in this act, “ Night, love, 
is creeping o’er moor and main,” which was given with much feeling by Mr. 
George Perren, and again received the honour of an encore. His voice, as we 
have remarked on a former occasion, is small, but he uses it with great tact. As 
an actor, however, Mr. Perren has yet much to learn. When we have named a 
capital sestet, “ In mystery shrouded,” in which the characters of the different 
personages are well sustained, we shall have exhausted the list of pieces which 
appeared to us the most worthy of remark. Mr. Harrison, as usual, exerted 
himself most successfully to make the most of his not very important part, and 
in the concerted pieces gave proof of highly musical accomplishment. Much 
praise is also due to Mr. Henri Corri, who, as the Burgomaster of Helvoetsluys, 
was as amusing as one has a right to expect from so distinguished a p-rsonage. 
Whether Dutch burgomasters are in the habit of drinking freely and swear 
frightfully, we leave to Mr. Planché to decide. We had almost forgotten to 
mention the overture, but as it is more remarkable for brilliant instrumentation 
than for novelty of invention or power of construction, we shall not enter into 
further particulars. As an operatic prelude, however, it quite serves its purpose. 
On the whole, we congratulate Mr. Wallace on his new opera, and express the 
hope that “ Love’s Triumph”’ will prove as beneficial to the management as it 
is honourable to the composer. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Livinc Srructurges.—Amongst the very valuable papers read at the late 
British Association Meeting, which our space did not allow us to xotice in 
our summary of that event, was “An Attempt to show that every Living 
Structure consists of Matter which is the Seat of Vital Actions, and Matter 
in which Physical and Chemical Changes alone take place,” by Dr. Lionel 
S. Beale, of King’s College, London. The object of the author was to show 
that every living structure was composed of matter that was “ living” and matter 
that had ceased to “live” —of “ germinal matter’ and “ formed material.” The 
first was alone the seat of purely vital phenomena; while in the formed material 
physical and chemical changes alone occurred. It was not possible to form any 
notion of the chemical relation of the elements of living matter. Neither could 
we obtain evidence as to the chemical character of the compounds of which 
living matter was composed. We could not obtain living matter in solution, and 
separate it again, as we could crystalline substances. The instant we commenced 
its chemical examination, the particles ceased to be living, and the moment they 
ceased to live, the elements combined to form certain compounds. The com- 
pounds did not exist as such in the living matter, but were formed the moment 
death took place. 


The conversion of inanimate matter into living matter, and the conversion of 
living matter into formed material, are continually taking place during life. The 
formed material having been produced is passive. It may be changed or altered, 
but it has no inherent powers of compelling the elements of matter to assume 
certain fixed relations to each other like the germinal matter. It has ceased to 
live. All the work performed by an organism during its life, depends upon the 
action of certain agents upon this formed material. All these changes are 
physical and chemical, and can be caused to continue after the organism is dead ; 
but the formed material itself can never be produced artificially, because its com- 
position and properties depend upon the particles of germinal matter from which 
it was produced, and these derived their powers from pre-existing living particles, 
and these from their predecessors, and so on, back to the first living particle of 
that particular kind which was created. We can cause the destructive changes 
to continue after death, but the constructive changes cease with life, and cannot 
be imitated artificially. 

The movements of living particles from centres, and the continual formation of 
new centres within pre-existing centres—the power of inducing similar changes 
in particles otherwise incapable of undergoing change—the progressive modifica- 
tions taking place in a definite order, which end at last in the formation of passive 
substances having properties and chemical composition totally different to those 
of the pabulum on the one hand, and those of the living particles themselves on 
the other,—constitute a series of phenomena which occur in every different kind 
of living matter, and in living matter alone. They cannot be explained in the 
present state of knowledge by physical and chemical actions, and they may still 
be fairly termed vital phenomena, in contradistinction to those purely physical 
and chemical changes which occur in the formed material. 


Living matter always possesses the power of increase and formation, and these 
processes of increase of the living matter, and its conversion into formed material, 
take place respectively under different circumstances. The conditions favourable 
to the increase of the living matter are not favourable to the production of 
formed material. Living matter may increase very rapidly, but the production 
of formed material is comparatively a slow process. All those tissues which, in 
their perfect state, are composed of much formed material in proportion to the 
germinal matter, grow slowly.. During the earlier periods of their existence, 
their growth was more rapid. 


When a mass of germinal matter becomes surrounded with a thick layer of 
formed material, change, as would be supposed, goes on very slowly. The pabulum 
passes slowly through the formed material, and in small quantity, so that very 
little germinal matter is produced. The conversion of germinal matter into formed 
material, however, still proceeds until only a very small quantity remains living, 
surrounded on all sides by a thick, passive, and perhaps nearly impermeable en- 
velope. But suppose this envelope be ruptured, or softened so that nutrient 
matter obtains more ready access to the living matter within, what happens ? 
The germinal, or living matter, rapidly increases, and may even grow at the 
expense of the softened envelope itself. Masses of living matter are formed in 
great number, divide and subdivide, and perhaps multiply enormously, forming 
a soft mass, which may continue to increase for a time, but is incapable of lasting. 
The conditions favourable for the regular conversion of the outer particles of each 
mass into formed material are not present, and the whole mass may die and 
undergo disintegration and removal. Very many changes occurring in tissues in 
disease may be explained by these views. The power of living matter to grow 
infinitely is restricted by the conditions under which it is placed. Normally, 
growth may be slow, but if the restrictions be to some extent removed, then an 
abnormal freedom of growth may directly occur. This is exactly what happens 
in the process of inflammation. The germinal matter of the normal cells is more 
freely supplied with nutrient matter, and this often depends upon actual 
rupture of the envelope of formed material. These views, it will be observed, 
explain the phenomena of nutrition, growth, secretion, &c., without supposing 
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any peculiar attractive power in the cell wall, or any mysterious | agency in its 
structure or in the nucleus; indeed, the existence of the cell, as it is generally 
defined, is dispensed with altogether. Dr. Beale’s “ cell ” is a mass of living 
matter surrounded by matter which has ceased to live, and which, like other 
inanimate matter, may be changed by physical and chemical agents. He reduces 
“ the action of the cell” to the motion of living particles from centres where they 
become living, their passing through definite stages of existence, and their being 
ultimately resolved into substances exhibiting special properties, but lifeless. So 
he would explain the phenomena of inflammation, without resorting to the hypo- 
thesis of irritation, exaggerated action from external stimulation, &c. 

According to his view the most wonderful changes occur at the moment when 
the pabulum reaches the living centre, where its properties become completely 
changed, and where it commences its new course of existence. To account for 
the new powers which the particles have acquired, Dr. Beale is compelled to 
assume the existence of a special force or power which can only be derived from 
particles which already possessed this power. He assumes that this power 
compels the elements of the pabulum to take up new and forced relations to 
each other, while, as they gradually cease to be under its influence, the elements 
resume their ordinary attractions, and special compounds are formed—the nature 
of the compound depending, therefore, upon the relations which the elements 
were constrained to take up during the living state. Hence he maintains that 
vital power exists in the particles of living or germinal matter, while the formed 
matter around this is destitute of vital power, and is only influenced by physical 
and chemical forces; and he thinks that while matter is in the state of living or 
germinal matter it is in a temporary condition which is distinct and peculiar, 
and cannot be compared with any other state in which matter is known to 
exist. It is very remarkable that matter in this temporary condition exhibits the 
same appearance in all living beings and possesses constantly an acid reaction. 
When set free a mass always assumes a spherical form, and the smallest particles 
to be seen are still spherical. No one could distinguish by microscopical 
examination the ‘‘ germinal matter” of one tissue from that of another, nor the 
germinal matter of one of the lowest, simplest organisms from that of man. And 
yet, although the germinal matter of all structures appears to be the same, it 
differs most wonderfully in power as seen in the results of its life. The formed 
material, on the other hand, exhibits, as we all know, differences of structure 
easily demonstrated, and differences of property familiar to every one. These 
differences being due to vital powers existing in the matter when in its previous 
state of germinal matter. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Civil Engineers.—The prizes awarded by the Council are to C. H. Hartley, 
C.E., a Telford medal, by the Manby premium of Books, and the Stephenson 
prize of £25, for his ‘ Description of the Delta and the works executed at the 
Sulina mouth of the Danube ;” a Telford medal and the Miller prize of £15 to 
J. H. Muller, “On Reclaiming Land from Seas and Estuaries ;”” a Telford medal 
and Miller prize to J. Paton, C.E., “ On Sea-dykes of Schleswig and Holstein, and 
Reclaiming Land from the Sea;” Telford medal to J. Abernethy, C.E., “ De- 
scription of Works at Swansea, Silloth, and Blyth;” Telford medal to J. B. 
Denton, C.E., “On the Discharge of Under-drainage ;”” a Watt medal to J. D’A. 
Samuda, ‘On Iron-plated Ships;’’ Council premiums of books to James 
Brunlees, C.E., ‘On Railway Accidents ;” to Captain D. Galton, C.E., “ On 
Railway Accidents ;” to H. C. Forde, C.E., “‘ On the Malta and Alexandria Sub- 
marine Cable;’’ to C. W. Siemens, C.E., On Electrical tests employed in con- 
structing Malta and Alexandria Telegraph ;”’ to J. A. Longridge, C.E., “ On the 
Hooghly and the Mutla;” to J. Oldham, C.E., ‘On Reclaiming Land from Seas 
and Estuaries.” 


Fifty subjects are invited for premiums for the ensuing sessions of 1862-1863, 
amongst which are the following, for which prizes of twenty-five guineas are 
offered :—‘* Accounts of existing Water-works, including the source of supply, a 
description of the different modes of collecting and filtering, the distribution 
through the streets of towns, and the general practical results ;” “ A History of 
any Tidal River or Estuary, accompanied by plans and cross-sections, with notices 
of any works erected, the effects of tidal and fresh water, &c.;” “ On the results 
of Tubular Boilers and of Steam at increased pressure for Marine Engines ;”’ “On 
the Manufacture of large masses of Iron for the purposes of warfare.’ The 
competition is not confined to members. 


British Architects.—At the opening meeting on the 3rd inst., the President, 
W. Tite, Esq., M.P., delivered the introductory address, and congratulated the 
institute on its flourishing condition and prospects. The President made some 
severe criticisms on the Great Exhibition building, and the manner in which 
architects had been excluded from any share in what should have been pre- 
eminently an architectural work. The very merits of its construction showed 
that its author had solely directed his attention to the scientific and technical 
details without being able to grasp the westhetical and moral signification of the 
problem submitted to him. It was unfortunate that the task was entrusted to a 
gentleman whose studies and pursuits had not been of a nature to develope the 
artistic faculties required to design and execute a building which should have 
illustrated before the assembled nations of the world the actual state of art 
amongst Englishmen. On the subject of art-education, the President deemed 
the newly-established voluntary architectural examinations and the lectures 
at the Royal Academy and elsewhere as ineffective in reaching the great 
majority of those whom it was desirable to enlighten, the audiences on such 
occasions being very limited and little publicity being given to that kind of 
teaching. After the address, Mr. Donaldson’s paper “ On M. Nepveu, Architect 
of Versailles,” was read ; in it he contrasted Nepveu’s devotion to Louis Phillippe 
with his sturdy and independent maintenance of his own views in his private 
relations with his sovereign. 


Geological Society, Nov. 5.—The first paper was ‘On Fossils from India 
collected by Dr. Fleming,” by T. Davidson, Esq. The description of the Bra- 
chiopoda had been confided to the author, who commented on the remarkable 
commingling of secondary and palzeozcic forms of fossils. One block containing 
an orthoceras and a ceratite excited great attention. The second paper, by 
Miss Hodgson, was on a deposit at Ulverstone called “ pinel,” which had been 
described on a former occasion by Mr. Bolton, who considered it the muddy 
deposit of a local lake. The authoress considered it a subterranean deposit of the 
fine earthy materials carried into underground caverns by streams falling down 
*‘ swallow-holes,” which are very numerous in that neighbourhood, a theory 
hardly tenable if the deposit be continuous over a considerable triangular 
area of more than a mile on each side, as well-sinkings seem to show. 
The paper was, however, valuable for the lists and comparisons made of the 
diatomaces living in the district of Ulverstone, and those met with in the 
“pinel.” Mr, J. Gwyn Jeffreys pointed out the occurrence in some speci- 











mens of the “pinel” exhibited of opercula of Bithynia tentaculata, and 
referred to the curious subject of the difference of preservation of shells and 
their opercula according to the nature of the mineral deposit. In the Crag no 
opercula had been found, although opercula-bearing univalves were abundant in 
that formation. The third paper, “ On the Geology of a Part of the Masulipatam 
District,” by Captain Applegarth, was followed by a fourth, “On the Granitic 
Rocks of Jamaica,” by Mr. J. G. Sawkins, who considered them of Tertiary age, 
and stated that their direction, N.E. by S.W., was coincident with the trans- 
mission of earthquake shocks through that island. 


Entomological Society, Nov. 3.—F. Smith, Esq., President, in the chair.— 
Sir John Hearsey exhibited Smerinthus denticulatus, and drawings of the larva at 
various ages; Mr. Bond exhibited a monstrosity of Acherontia atropos, and speci- 
mens of Lithosia caniola, bred from the egg by Dr. Knaggs; and Mr. Stainton 
bred specimens of Bactra uliginosana, from Stettin, and directed attention to 
Von Heinemann’s paper on the genus Nepticula, published in the Weiner Entomo- 
logische Monatschrift for August last, in which the author described ten new 
species, and entered into elaborate details as to the change of skin by the larva, 
the brief duration of the larval existence, and the wing-venation of the perfect 
insects. Professor Westwood criticized a recent note by Mr. Newman on the 
true position of Acentropus, and reiterated his opinion that the insect was 
lepidopterous. The Professor also exhibited leaves of various plants which had 
been mined by the larvew of insects, arranged so as to show the distinctions 
between the different mines ; he also called attention to the injury done to celery 
plants by the dipterous Tephritis onopordinis. The President exhibited the 
various stages of a hymenopterous insect, which had done great damage to 
currant and gooseberry bushes, and which he took to be the Nematus trimaculatus 
of St. Fargeau. Mr. Stevens mentioned that the coleoptorous insect, described by 
Dr. Schaum at the September meeting of the society under the name of 
Scaritarchus Midas, had been previously described in Paris under the name 
of Mouhotia gloriosa. Mr. Saunders exhibited several species of Catascopus, and 
read a paper on the representative of that genus discovered in the East Indian 
isles by Mr. Wallace, in which four new species were described. Mr. Waterhouse 
read a paper upon certain British species of the coleopterous genus Quedius. 


Royal Institution, Nov. 3.—At the monthly meeting this day it was 
announced that the following lectures had been arranged for the ensuing season : 
—Christmas Lectures (six for juvenile audience), “On Air and Water,” by Pro- 
fessor Frankland; before Easter, Professor J. Marshall (twelve), ‘‘On Physio- 
logy ;” Professor E. Frankland (ten), ‘‘On Chemistry ;”” W. Savory, Esq. (four), 
“On Life and Death;” Professor Max Miiller, twelve lectures. After Easter, 
Professor Tyndall, seven lectures; D. 'T. Ansted, Esq. (nine), ‘‘On Geology ;” 
Professor William Thomson (three), ‘‘ On Electric Telegraphy.” 


London Institution.—<A first course of six lectures will commence at this 
institution on the 12th instant, “On the operation of Heat in the Production of 
Geological Phenomena, with reference principally to those of Volcanos and 
Earthquakes,” by Edward Brayley, Esq., F.R.S. 

Linnean, Nov. 6.—‘* On Splanchnotrophus, a Parasitic Crustacean in Nudi- 
branchiate Mollusca,” by Albany Hancock, F.R.S., and Rev. A.M. Norman. In 
Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s ** Monograph of the Nudibranchiate Mollusca,” 
there were described, with the object of drawing attention to the subject, a few 
forms of entomostracans which had been found infesting nudibranchs. The two 
species now described by the author are internal parasites lying buried within the 
visceral chamber of their hosts. One species was obtained in Doris pilosa on the 
coast of Devonshire, and in Idalia aspersa on the west coast of Lreland. The other 
species has been found in Kolis rufibranchialis and Doto coronata on the coast of 
Northumberland. These two animals are so unlike all known forms, that the 
authors have established a new genus of the family Chondracanthide for their 
reception—namely, Splanchnotrophus, from oxAayxva, the viscera, and rpipey, 
to nourish. 

A second paper was read, ‘‘ On a species of Pyramidellina found in Japan,” by 
Mr. Arthur Adams, Surgeon, R.N. The author had not met with a single 
species of pyramidella in Japan; but the Parthenia of Lowe, and the Chrysallide 
of Carpenter, are the most numerous of the sub-family. Besides these, the 
author has recognized a thin turreted form, which he terms Pyrgulina; an 
ovate form, which he terms Muniola; a plicate form, with spiral axis, Mormula : 
and a form half costate and half lirate, designated Miralda. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEE. 
Mownpay. 
GEOGRAPHICAL—Burlington House, at 84 p.m. 
Landsborough, Walker, McKinlay, Howitt, &c.”’ 
MEDICAL—32, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. 
Hemorrhoidal Tumour and Prolapsus, with a description of a New Clamp.” 
Henry Smith. 
ROYAL ACADEMY—Trafalgar-square, at 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY. 
ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at 9 p.m, 1. ‘On the Habits of the Aye-Aye living in 
the Society’s Gardens. By Mr. Bartlett. 2. ‘‘On the Coronella levis.” By Dr, Buck- 
and, 3. ‘*On Two Corals from Madeira.” By Mr. J. Y. Johnson. 
CIVIL ENGINEERS—25, Great George-street, Westminster, at 8 p.w. “On the Railway 
System of Germany.” By Mr. R. Crawfurd, C.E. 
SYRO-EGY PTIAN—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, at7}P.m. “ Passages in the Old Testament 
on Egypt.” By Mr. Sharpe. 





* Australia, latest Explorations in, by 


** Treatment of certain Forms of 
By Mr 


** Anatomy.” By Professor Partridge. 


WEDNESDAY. 
ROYAL LITERATURE ~4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 44 p.m. 
MICROSCOPICAL—King’s College, at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY. 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 p.at. 


Fripay. 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY—Somerset House, at 8 p.m. 











Tue GENERAL Post-oFrrice.—We have been requested by Sir Rowland Hill to 
correct an error in the sketch of his Post-office reforms, which appeared in our 
paper last week. Owing to special circumstances, he took but little part in 
devising the regulations for the conduct of the Post-office Savings Banks. The 
merit of those regulations belongs to several gentlemen of the Post-office, but 
more particularly to Mr. Scudamore, the Receiver and Accountant General, and 
to Mr. Chetwynd, of the Money Order Office, who has been subsequently placed 
at the head of the new department. 


